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Computers, Change and Resistance: 


An Interdisciplinary Approach 


Larry L. Cummings 


he effective efficient, and intelligent use 
of computers as an aid to management de- 


pends ultimately upon the skill, under- 
standing, attitudes, and training of those hu- 
mans directly and indirectly associated with the 
use of the computer. This statement implies 
that the human element is the limiting factor 
in the utilization of E. D. P. M. (electronic data- 
processing machines). 


J. Allan has expressed this idea thusly: It 
is one of the paradoxes of automation that 
the more we entrust our work to machines 
tre more urgent it becomes to find the right 
human beings to handle them. Away back 
in the early days of the electronic data-pro- 
cessing movement, it was apparently the 
widely held belief that computers were dif- 
ferent; hardware was the thing, not hard 
thinking. Given the right wave-form, the 
most ingenious array of flip-flops, and a real- 
ly fashionable beat time, all could not fail 
to be for the best in a world where every 
manufacturer’s prospects pleased and only 
man was vile. 

But things have not turned out like that at 
all .. . The success of a data-processing in- 
siallation depends at least as much on what 
goes on outside the computer as what goes 
on inside it. Indeed, no attribute of the el- 
ectronic computer is more startling than the 
pi'iless clarity with which it exposes, and 
proclaims, the capabilities and shortcomings 
of those concerned in its use (Allan, 1960, 
p. 167). 

J. Douglas Elliot has expressed himself as 
follows: (1958, p. 410), In a sermon a cou- 
ple of months ago my minister related our 
physical being — our physical self with out 
inner self. He pointed out that our inner 
cr spiritual self is more important than our 
physical self. I couldn’t help but relate that 
to an E. D. P. system. It’s not the compute 
standing in that nice computer room, it’s 
not the flow chart on the wall, but it’s the 
human endeavor behind it that counts. 


Certain characteristics of human behavior 
can limit the ultimate success of a computer in- 
stallation. These characteristics do not center 
on the cognitive limitations, rather they center 
on the emotional and attitudinal nature of the 
human. These characteristics are exemplified 
in man’s tendency to resist change — change 
in physical environment, psychological systems 
of attitudes and beliefs. This tendency has 
been commented upon by armchair philoso- 
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phers, has been used by proponents of the polit- 
ical status quo, and has been studied by scien- 
tific investigators of many disciplines. 


It is with this characteristic of human be- 
havior that we will be concernéd in this paper. 
A word on its relevance to the area of E. D. P. 
and computers is appropriate. The introduc- 
tion of a computer and E. D. P. system into an 
organization can be conceptualized as repre- 
senting a new, strange, and mysterious stimu- 
lus. It is a stimulus of change and, like all 
stimuli, elicits responses. If the computer stim- 
ulus is perceived as new, strange, and myster- 
ious, one set of responses is likely to follow. 
On the other hand, such defensive perception 
is not necessary. Perception is a mental phe- 
nomenon of the human — not a physical at- 
tribute of the computer imposed upon the hu- 
man. Just because perception is such a mental 
phenomenon, it is susceptible to modification 
throgh change in attitudes, beliefs, and values. 
With changed perception, the computer can 
lose some of the properties of a threatening 
stimulus. With the perceived atttributes of the 
stimulus changed, the resulting response will 
ultimately be modified. 


Te PAPER, of necessity, utilizes an inter- 


disciplinary approach. The author’s knowledge 
of the computer and E. D. P. systems is center- 
ed in mathematics and engineering. The dis- 
cussion of human behavior rests upon the au- 
thors familiarity with psychology and sociology 
and a pinch of philosophy. This multi-disci- 
plinary approach is warranted because of the 
breadth of the subject matter — including com- 
puters, E. D. P.systems, organizations (both 
formal and informal), and human behavior. 
The approach necessitates that the author draw 
on references from the journals of many aca- 
demic areas — hoping thereby to enrich the 
presentations. 

Human beings have a need to organize their 
world into some stable, meaningful form. Phys- 
ical reality seems to be too heterogeneous and 
unstable. Meaningful and rational response 
to the world requires that the human exercise 
selectivity of attention and memory in the con- 
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struction of a perceived world (Bruner, 1958). 
It is largely through the utilization of psycho- 
logical processes (perceiving, learning, mem- 
ory, thinking, etc.) that this perceived world 
is constructed. The human then seems to be 
able to respond rationally only to this selected 
and restricted conception of reality (Simon, 19- 
eye 

Some experimental evidence from social 
psychology suggests what happens when this 
perceived frame of reference loses its structure 
(Asch, 1958; Sherif, 1958). Humans become 
less sure of their perceptions and judgments. 
They seem to become more susceptible to group 
influence. This influence of the group can ev- 
en lead some individuals to make judgments 
which are clearly inconsistent with reality. It 
seems that one of the factors lying behind 
the influence of the group in these situations is 
the individual’s need to establish and respond 
in terms of a structured, ordered stimulus 
world. 

These experimental studies suggest that 
perhaps the same sort of need is reflected in 
the behavior of humans in the everyday world. 


JULY-AUGUST 











In the typical business organization we find an 
environment which is structured through the 
influence of both formal and informal forces. 
The formal forces are most clearly seen in the 


typical hierarchical organization chart. This 
chart supposedly represents the lines of com- 
munication and authority manifest in an org- 
anization. Those behaviors which conform to 
the relationships outlined in these charts tend 
to provide the human with a stable organiza- 
tion of the industrial environment. There are 
also powerful informal forces at work (Roeth- 
lisberger and Dickson, 1943). These forces 
may not compel behavior in the same directions 
as do the formal forces; but, nevertheless, they 
can be a powerful factor contributing to a sta- 
ble emotional and attidudinal environment 
within the organization. These informal forces 
play a prominent role in the formation of the 
attitudes, expectations, and values of the organ- 
ization members. These forces find their ex- 
pression through the norms and sanctions of 
the informal social groups which develop in the 
organization. These groups, therefore, tend to 
contribute to.the stable organization of the em- 
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ployee’s psychological environment. These 
groups also tend to perpetuate these forces; i.e., 
they resist any changes in the organization en- 
vironment which might weaken the influence 
which the informal groups have. So, here is 
the first reason why computers are sometimes 
resisted when introduced. They can represent 
a threat to the power of the informal group. 


— FORCE resisting the computer 


is more personal in nature. Certain members 
of those organizations into which the computer 
is introduced derive a great deal of pleasure 
from the satisfaction of certain social and ego- 
istic needs (Haire, 1956). Managers and rank 
and file alike often take a good deal of pride in 
the status and prestige which accompanies the 
successful performance of their job. Certain 
members of the organization have invested a 
great amount of time and effort into the de- 
velopment of skills of which these members are 
justly proud. Middle and top level managers de- 
rive a certain amount of self satisfaction from 
the performance of their decision making func- 
tion. A computer is a complicated and often be- 
wildering machine. This is especially true when 
it is unexpected and not understood. When this 
is the case, computers may represent a person- 
al threat to those organization members men- 
tioned above. Somehow these members oiten 
feel that the computer is out to rob them of 
their social and egoistic need satistactions — 
perhaps even of their jobs. Actually, its main 
purpose is to help these people perform their 
jobs more effectively. But, as we know so well, 
merely lecturing people on this virtue of com- 
puters will do little or nothing to change their 
attitudes and behavior (Lewin, 1958). So, this 
perceived threat to personal needs represents 
a second force tending to resist the introduction 
of a computer into and acceptance by the org- 
anization. 

The logical question seems to be: how can 
this resistance be prevented, or at least weak- 
ened? There seems to be general agreement 
that the most effective means of preventing or 
overcoming this resistance is some form of par- 
ticipation or group decision (Cosh and French, 
1948; Tannenbaum, 1956; Lewin, 1958; Postley, 
1960). But let us be more specific. Many of the 
people who are likely to be directly affected by 
the introduction of a computer into business op- 
erations are not well informed about its char- 
acteristics and capabilities. Sometimes these 
people are both fascinated with and apprehen- 
sive of the computer. If we believe some of the 
prophets, some of these people have reason to 
fear the computer (Leavitt and Whisler, 1958). 
(Some of the predictions of Leavitt and Whisler 
with respect to the implications of information 
technology on middle management have re- 
cently been challenged by Melvin Anshen (19- 
60), As was pointed out above, one of the 
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difficulties is ignorance of the capabilities and 
characteristics of the computer. The best way 
to overcome this is through education. Of 
course the question arises of who needs to be 
educated. In a sense all the members ,f mid- 
dle and top management who will be respons- 
ible for making the decisions determining whe- 
ther to buy a computer and what the computer 
shall attempt to do. These people, generally, 
have not been trained in subjects applicable to 
understanding the compter’s capabilities. In 
order to make effective decisions these people 
should be instructed in how the computer func- 
tions, what it can and cannot be expected to 
do, how specific their instructions have to be 
for it to understand them, etc. These things 
can be accomplished through seminars and 
courses given by manufacturers, by colleges or 
universities, or by consulting firms. If we in- 
form these people with respect to these things, 
the computer will lose some of its mysterious 
nature and these members of management will 
fear it less. After this explanation these em- 
ployees should have the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in making the decision of whether or not 
to introduce the computer. This opportunity 
for participation in decision making should be 
a sincere attempt on the part of top manage- 
meni to obtain the suggestions of the partici- 
pants. Suggestions should also be _ solicited 
concerning what new information these mem- 
bers of management would like to have in per- 
forming their jobs. There is a distinct possi- 
bility that the computer could help supply some 
of this information. These suggestions should 
then be utilized in introducing the computer 
into the organization and in its se. These peo- 
ple will be the ones largely responsible for the 
computer’s effective use and how well it is 
used will depend largely on their desire to help 
it help them. 


W HAT THE COMPUTER IS TO DO and how 


it is to do it should also be explained to those 
who are likely to fear displacement because of 
its introduction. This is an attempt to smother 
rumors before they are ignited. They should be 
assured that no one will lose a job because of 
the computer. If it is necessary to transfer cer- 
tain members of middle management to new 
jobs (Leavitt and Whisler, 1958; Anshen, 1960) 
then the explicit reasons for their transfer 
should be explained. It should be explained 
that these reasons are in no way reflections of 
the personal worth of these individuals. These 
individuals should be given an opportunity to 
participate in the designing of their transfer 
and should be eNcouraged to suggest possible 
ways of easing the inevitable psychological dif- 
ficulties which will arise. 

The managers of those departments which 
are to utilize the computer for doing part of 
their work should participate in the decision of 
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how to program the work load of the computer 
so as to avoid conflicts among the demands of 
tne various departments. This will help them 
to see their decisions in the light of the decisions 
made by the department managers (one of the 
conditicns of rationality). 

Robert Tannenbaum (1956, p. 318) suggests 
that for people to accept new ideas or methods 
there are probably three different things that 
have to occur. I feel that these points are of- 
ten overlooked and yet have a great deal of 
generality. 


1. It is important that people come to 
understand the reasons for the change. 
They have to get some insight into 
why a change is going to be brought 
about. 

2. People have to see that the change is 
going to be good for them. At least 
the change should not be seen as re- 
presenting something harmful to the 
individual. 

3. Some new behavior will be called for 
on the (individual’s) part. He may 
have to change his whole frame of 
reference in order to deal adequately 
with the new situation. 


This requires reaching the individual at 
more than the intellectual level; i.e., mere un- 
derstanding of (1) and (2) is not enough. The 
changes will be on the behavioral level. It is 
here that the group decision and participative 
methods seem to be extremely effective (Lewin, 
1958). 


There is no person ,let him be ever so 
wise, that can perfectly accomodate himself 
to all changes; for one man cannot well tell 
how to act contrary to what, perhaps, he is 
powerfully inclined by nature; and another 
cannot easily persuade himself to quit a 
course of life in which he has always suc- 
ceeded before. So that when it is necessary 
to proceed with vigour and expedition, a 
cool and deliberate man, not knowing how 
to act the part, is generally undone; where- 
as if he would alter his conduct, according 
to the times, he would have no reason to 
complain that Fortune had deserted him. 


Niccolo Machiavell: THE PRINCE 
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ithin the past few decades, the citizens of 
the United States have witnessed a change 
of philosophy in dealing with the systems 
of probation and parole. These systems, which 
are now highly organized, have been predicated 
upon the concepts of treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of the offender. In reference to probation, 
this treatment attempts to rehabilitate without 
resorting to imprisonment. In the case of par- 
ole, the offender has been subjected to a prison 
environment and has been under parole super- 
vision. Nevertheless, the situation may be de- 
fined in terms of a treatment approach as op- 
posed to a punitive approach. 

Since crime is also recognized as a social 
problem, the community itself has an import- 
ant role in determining the merits and success 
of current rehabilitation programs. Many states 
require prison inmates to have a verified em- 
ployment offer as a condition of parole. It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to imple- 
ment a program of this nature without some 
measure of acceptance on the part of the com- 
munity. Since it is known that approximately 
95 out of every 100 inmates eventually return 
to society as free men, it matters very much 
how they return. For this reason, rehabilita- 
tion is so vitally important to the inmate and to 
society. Consequently, it is of great social im- 
portance to view the criminal offender and the 
treatment process through the eyes of the com- 
munity. In order to be effective, this role must 
be one of vital participation. The willingness 
or unwillingness of the business community, 
which includes industrial employers and org- 
anizations having a direct or indirect influence 
on the policies and practices of these employ- 
ers, has an important bearing on the recidivism 
rate, and hence on the costs to the taxpayer of 
maintaining our prisons. A probationer or par- 
olee, when engaged in a socially acceptable oc- 
cupation is an economic asset to the communi- 
ty as opposed to being an economic liability in 
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Industrial Employer Attitudes Towards 
Hiring Men With Criminal Records 


Farkas 


prison. 


It is true that a serious problem confronts 
the inmate who desires to gain an honorable 
place in the community. In order to do that, 
he must find an employer who is willing to 
give him an opportunity. There is a consider- 
able difference between giving verbal support 
to any idea or program and participating in 
the execution of that program. 

In this study, an attempt has been made to 
determine the possible barriers and opportun- 
ities that the rehabilitated criminal offender 
has to face upon re-entering the community. 
The sampling included a cross section of indus- 
trial employers of the Greater Pittsburgh Ar- 
ea, which encompasses four major counties in 
Western Pennsylvania. Each employer was 
personally interviewed and subjected to 32 key 
questions. 

Type and size of industry, type of offense, 
past experience with offenders, job qualifica- 
tions, prison work record, references and con- 
tacts with correctional and other agencies are 
variables which influence an employer’s will- 
ingness to hire a man with a criminal record. 

An average of 82% of all employers inter- 
viewed would consider hiring a man with a 
criminal record, although only 69% of these 
employers had hired men with criminal records 
in the past. The willingness to employ the of- 
fender is tempered by the type of offense. Em- 
ployers clearly state that they are not interest- 
ed in employing former offenders who have 
been convicted of murder, sex offenses, narcot- 
ics offenses, and drunkenness. It is interesting 
to note that those offeises that would tend to 
bar a man from employment are against person 
not property; nevertheless, national statistics 
show that those convicted of murder and rape 
tend to be the best risks on parole. 

The most favorable employment opportun- 
ities appeared to be in the mechanical trades 
(i. e. all semi-skilled and skilled trades) and 
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typing. The greatest percentage of receptive- 
ness toward the white collar occupations was 
found in the larger companies employing from 
1000 to 5000 men. Many of these employers 
would refuse to employ a criminal offender in 
a responsible position, but would advance him 
if he proved himself worthy of.a promotion. 

OVER ALL, there were few differences in 
attitudes with those employers who would give 
cqual opportunity in employment and those 
who would hire the offender if he had bet- 
ter job qualifications than the non-offender. 
As one employer commented, “If he has the 
qualifications to do the job, that’s good enough 
for me.” When receptiveness was further de- 
lineated, it was found that those firms which 
manufacture apparel and glass products dis- 
play the least discrimination against the of- 
fender. Those firms engaged in the manufac- 
ture of primary metal products gave a general- 
ly favorable attitude toward hiring the crimin- 
al offender. This is true, however, only when 
these firms cannot find a non-offender with 
the same job qualifications. 

Most of the employers mentioned that they 
wanted to know of a man’s criminal record up- 
on seeking employment. It was the general 
feeling, however, that if a man’s criminal re- 
cord was discovered after the man had secured 
employment, there would be no automatic dis- 
missal if the new employee proved to be sat- 
isfactory on the job. The results further indi- 
cated that a criminal offender shoufd not have 
the attitude that employers will hite only when 
the labor supply is short, for the job qualifica- 
tions are more important than the labor situa- 
tion. 

Ordinarily, bonding requirements were 
found to have no relation to a criminal offend- 
er’s ability to seek employment where a blank- 
et bond, as opposed to an individual bond was 
required. It was also noted that no general 
policy existed among labor unions that would 
bar a criminal offender from membership. 

When the employers were asked to consider 
the employment of a man with a criminal re- 
cord, they were asked to rate the degree of im- 
portance of several criteria. It was noted that 
employing a criminal offender as a favor to 
someone else and because of scarcity of appli- 
cants is not considered important. Factors that 
are important are: 

. Job Qualifications 

. A desire to aid in his rehabilitation 

. Letters and statements of recommenda- 
. References 

. Previous Work Record 

. Prison Work Record 

Thirty of the 100 employers who answered 
the interview schedule had had a guided tour 
of a prison. Interesting is the finding that 
more than half of those who had visited a pris- 
on thought a man’s prison work record to be 
important when screening him for employment. 
Further, all who had observed prison opera- 
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tions would give equal employment opportuni- 
ties to former offenders. This gives some indi- 
cation that public awareness and interest does 
contribute to the vocational adjustment of ex- 
inmates in free society. 

The fact that two-thirds of the employers 
never had a guided tour of a correctional in- 
sitution, that more than half of the employers 
have never had contact with a probation or 
parole officer, and that less than one-third of 
those employers who are members of one or 
several social or service organizations have 
heard a speaker representing the field of cor- 
rections, indicates that contact with correction- 
al administrators would conceivably open a 
complete new field of employment recruitment. 
This would then alleviate two major problems: 
removing a man from a position of economic 
dependence in prison by placing him in a posi- 
tion of economic independence in the commun- 
ity, thus reducing the burden to the taxpayer, 
and aiding men who have erred to regain a re- 
spected position in the community. 

The results of this research does not relate 
the entire story of inmate job opportunities in 
a highly industrialized area. It is believed, 
however, that this study, with its focus on some 
of the actual job opportunities, has yielded 
some facts and suggestions to guide the poten- 
tial employer. 


Earnings of Personnel Administrators 
By Robert I. Weil 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor conducted a survey of 
protessional, administrative, technical and 
clerical salaries during the period of January to 
June, 1960 which will be of interest to readers of 
The Personnel Administrator. Included in the 
study are data on Directors of Personnel, Em- 
ployment Managers and Job Analysts. 

Earnings in these occupations range from the 
low medium of $106 per week for junior job 
analysts to a high of $281 for directors of per- 
sonnel of large companies. 

The study is based on field visits to 1,606 
business establishments in 188 metropolitan 
areas. Only companies employing 100 or more 
persons were included in the survey. The types 
of business studied include: manufacturing, 
transportation, communications, electric, gas 
and sanitary services, wholesale and retail 
trade, finance, insurance, real estate, engineer- 
ing, research, development and testing organiz- 
ations. 

At the top level, only attorneys and directors 
of research and development, among the co- 
cupations studied, earned more than directors 
of personnel. Top attorneys had a median of 
$403 per week, research directors $281. 

At the entrance level, junior job analysts had 
median earnings of $106 per week, on a par 
with attorneys and chemists, while accountants 
received a median figure of $110, engineers 
$123 and mathematicians $110. 
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n a comparatively small number of years, 
| all human enterprise has gradually chang- 
ed its complexion. Since the Industrial 
Revolution the accelerated emphasis on techno- 
logical research, both public and private, has 
developed a new concept of operation. It has 
generally demanded closer and more uniform 
tolerances in almost all operations. This has 
led naturally to greaty expanded capital re- 
quirements and basic research cost, both of 
which required greater and greater volume for 
efficient operation. 


This development has highlighted the con- 
cept of the mass market nationally and inter- 
nationally, with a consequent emphasis on vol- 
ume and with an internal industrial emphasis 
cn mass production. This trend has, of course, 
been expedited by tremendous improvements 
in transportation, both time-wise and efficiency 
wise, permitting a broader concept of the mar- 
ket. One inevitable consequence is a greater 
number of interrelationships both in a locality 
and between various communities and between 
nations. Another consequence is a broader and 
broader planning requirement, with a concom- 
itant trend toward greater centralization of 
policy and procedure. There has therefore been 
a tendency to fit men down the line (and fre- 
quently up the line) into predetermined niches 
to produce uncomplainingly as small unthink- 
ing cogs in the vast organization machine. While 
this tends to be basically true in industry, it 
has also become more and more true in govern- 
ment with the added complexities and scope 
now encompassed by governmental institutions. 


As a consequence, people in almost any or- 





In conjunction with the XIIth International 
Congress of Scientific Management, a competi- 
tion was conducted for the best original paper 
on corporate management. Mr. Schleh’s paper 
was adjudged the best and was delivered as an 
address to the Congress in Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, in February 1960. 


Schleh, who has been a loyal member of AS- 
PA for years, is President of Schleh Associates, 
Inc., Management Consultants, Minneapolis, 
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ganization tend to be stymied. There is a tend-. 
ency to halt their growth of development—note 
the increasing emphasis on management devel- 
opment programs as a critical need. Further, 
and as a consequence of the centralization pro- 
cess, people often fail to realize the sense of 
personal satisfaction that they had unconscious- 
ly expected with the improvement in standards 
of living. Frequently these improvements were 
gained at the expense of management conflicts, 
labor-management conflicts, personal stresses 
and strains between individals, and, in large or- 
ganizations, by “internal politics.” As a con- 
seqence our institutions, business and govern- 
ment alike, do not meet the needs of the peo- 
ple in’ their personal wants as_ individuals. 
This can have important ramifications on the 
productivity, interest and morale, and finally 
the continued position of management as an in- 
stitution. 

This feeling of inadequacy of our institu- 
tions becomes heightened, of course, with the 
increased social consciousness that tends to de- 
velop in any country as direct subsistence wants 
are better and better satisfied and “luxury” it- 
ems become more obtainable for a greater per- 
centage of the people. The cultural and person- 
al needs of the citizens take on added import. 
The management of any institution, whether it 
be industry or government, is then expected to 
take a broader and broader view and satisfy 
these individual personal needs as they are sat- 
isfying the service and economic needs of the 
country. 





specializing in top management and organiza- 
tion planning, over-all management controls 
and compensation. 


He has developed the original and unique 
“results” approach to management which has 
been presented in two highly successful books 
in the management field: SUCCESSFUL EXE- 
CUTIVE ACTION and EXECUTIVE MANAGE- 
MENT OF PERSONNEL: GETTING “RE- 
SULTS” FROM PEOPLE. 
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This poses a far-reaching and ever-in- 
creasing problem for the management of the 
future. It will require an enlightened approach 
to the whole area of management aimed at 
heightened values for the individual. It is basic 
to the desires of every individual that he wish- 
es to feel that he is a contributing member to 
his greatest capacity. Management must rec- 
ognize and satisfy this need satisfactorily at 
the same time that it is directing the individual 
toward the objectives of the enterprise. This 
is a basic challenge facing management in the 
years to come — a challenge which has im- 
portant implications for the very continuance 
or development (as the case may be, depending 
on the country) of the complex civilizations that 
exist today and will exist tomorrow. 

It is my belief that substantial progress can 
be made in meeting this challenge by what 
we would call “Results Management.” This ap- 
proach is based on a philosophy of organizing 
and operating that directs and encourages the 
work of everyone in an enterprise, knowingly, 
toward specific results that are part and parcel 
of the total results expected of the enterprise. 
In effect we are saying that it would be the 
job of management to develop the over - all 
working climate so that each individual is re- 
lied on to assume responsibility for a recogoniz- 
ed part of the total objectives of the enterprise. 
This, however, must be based on an understand- 
ing approach to people, their motivations, their 
interest and desires, rather than on an assum- 
ption of the way they “should” act. 


As a starting and basic point, the job hiera- 
rchy must be organized so that it fits into this 
concept. Initially all jobs should be defined on 
results expected of the enterprise. This is coun- 
ter to the common trend in centralized manage- 
ment of tending to design jobs by activity. For 
example, the requirements that a man work at 
something, supervise a crew, handle a territory, 
research a product, prepare statements, etc., 
focus on activity. There is no final accomplish- 
ment stated that in itself advances the enter- 
prise. This focus has been heightened by the em- 
phasis on individual specialized activities sug- 
gested by the development of more and more 
knowledge in smaller and smaller breakdowns 
of professional management fields. This trend 
has often made it difficult to obtain sound ac- 
countability and therefore made it difficult to 
steer people effectively toward the overall re- 
sults of the enterprise. It is only with the em- 
phasis on over-all results (and sub-results ex- 
pected of each individual) that you can make 
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sure that each person is pointing in the right 
direction and with the right emphasis. This is 
the first and basic step in getting people to work 
harmoniously together. The results expected of 
each one are part and parcel of the results ex- 
pected of the over-all enterprise. 

To make this approach effective manage- 
ment must operate by management . objectives 
for every level of management. It is fundamen- 

tal that everyone must know what specific ac- 
complishment the enterprise expects of him in 
a specific period if he is to work most interest- 
edly and effectively toward sound accomplish- 
mentt. Unfortunately this has not been widely 
recognized as a primary function of manage- 
ment. Instead there has been a tendency to 
emphasize duties; organizing duties planning 
duties, coordinating activities, etc. In our mind 
management must move away from this “du- 
ties” approach toward specific objectives in 
specific periods for every management person 
down to every employee. 

As part of these objectives there must be 
a clear understanding that there should be a 
responsibility to plan ahead — to meet crises 
that would prevent these objectives. This is 
necessary to develop the feeling of personal 
responsibility at every level. Too frequently 
upper management and staff people have by 
their activities tacitly assumed that planning is 
their prerogative, with a consequent lack of de- 
velopment of all management people down the 
line. This thinking is often the reason for the 
lack of management initative at lower levels 
that is so frequently decried by upper manage- 
ment. 


But it must be management’s obligation to 
minimize the areas of personal strife that may 
develop between individuals attempting to 
reach objectives. The objectives that have been 
defined for each job down the line must be 
analyzed to make sure that they are harmonious 
with those of all other parts of the firm. This 
is an important and critical function if an ex- 
ecutive wishes to encourage people to work 
cooperatively together. Strong directives or ad- 
monitions to cooperate do not accomplish this 
effectively. This philosophy leads to other 
principles that must be recognized as manage- 
ment applies this basic results concept. 


For EXAMPLE, it becomes patently clear 
that the much revered theory of unique ac- 
countability is of questionable validity. In our 
complex society it is rare that any result is the 
exclusive work of any one individual. Many 
times the work of one man can only be measur- 
ed in combination with that of several people. 
In such cases upper management must design 
methods whereby each of the people will be per- 
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sonally accountable for the achievement of the 
total result even though each one is not com- 
pletely controlling it. This is a basic turn in the 
future. It becomes increasingly important with 
the growing interdependence that is occuring in 
modern enterprise, particularly with the de- 
velopment of automation and high-speed data 
processing equipment. 

A related problem in obtaining cooperative 
result is presented when management reviews 
the objectives that sould be expected of a staff 
person. The common concept of staff responsi- 
bility as thatiof “advising,” “suggesting,” of “con- 
suiting with” becomes questionable. Too fre- 
quently this leads to a warped concept of ac- 
tivity on the part of staff—activity which they 
teel is necessary but which may not aid in ob- 
taining the results expected of line. It is our 
belief that a new concept of staff responsibility 
is needed. Specific objectives must be expect- 
ed of staff as well as of line and must be har- 
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monious with those of line. This usually means 
that the same results may be expected of both. 
In other words, from a result point cf view stafi 
always overlaps with line. A system of double 
credit or discredit for the same results must be 
developed for staff and line. This will require 
a different concept of accounting if sound mana- 
gement control is to be effected. Some such 
system must be developed in order to obtain 
harmonious staff-line relations, minimize staff 
frustration, and finally fully capitalize on the 
staff opportunities offered by new develop- 
ments in technical knowledge in various staff 
fields. This will assume increasing importance 
as an enterprise becomes more mechanized, 
more complex, or more diverse. 

In obtaining maximum but harmonious re- 
sults from all members of a complex en:erprise 
it must be recognized that there is usually an 
optimum value at any one time beyond which 
a result is of little value (often of negative 
value). This means that limitations or accounta- 
bili.y curbs must be developed to actually pre- 
vent accomplishment of an objective beyond the 
point where it is currently valuable. For ex- 
ample, extreme emphasis on quality may lead 
to excessive waste and a single-minded drive 
for total sales volume per se may lead to poorly- 
balanced and therefore costly plant operation. 
Failure to recognize this principle in the actual 
design of each position is often a major reason 
for imbalance that occurs with the attendant 
difficulties. These difficulties have then often 
led to tighter policy and procedure restrictions, 
with a consequent withering of individual ini- 
tiative and increased frustration. This problem 
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becomes multiplied in a complex and interde- 
pendent organization. 

Since in a broad sense all results of an en- 
terprise may be viewed as group results, there 
is often a tendency to favor group operation. 
This tendency has been heightened by the em- 
phasis placed on employee participation. In- 
creased emphasis on participation, however, has 
often fostered a warped concept of group ef- 
fectiveness in an enterprise. Essentially a man 
accomplishes a result. If groups are involved, 
there may be as many as two or three who are 
still individually accomplishing a part of this 
result. This must be recognized so that the sense 
of personal accountability is retained in any 
type of group endeavor. An uncritical accep- 
tance of the process of group action per se may 
lead a management astray into operation by 
groups instead of by individuals, with a conse- 
quent lack of accountability and direction. 


If we are to obtain an enlightened approach 
to the full development of each man at every 
level, we must also take a broader view of au- 
thority. The traditional approaches of stating 
authority in general terms in a description or of 
stating dollar limits becomes of somewhat 
questionable value when looked at from the 
point of view of results. If the authority concept 
is to be the stimulating catalyst to unleash crea- 
tive endeavor, it must mean leeway to make 
errors. As an organization becomes large and 
diversified, there is a danger that, in fact, er- 
rors are not permitted down the line and as a 
consequence people do not grow and develop 
and produce to the full of their capacity. There 
is a fear of trying anything new. Improvements 
are not only not welcomed, but instead are 
fiercely opposed even by management people. 
The status quo concept tends to reign with the 
consequent stagnation of creative initative. This 
often occurs because authority is not developed 
in light of the objectives set. 


H ow SHOULD authority be viewed? A 


manager should ask himself what kinds of er- 
rors would be expected were any competent 
man to accomplish the results expected. These 
errors should be allowed a man as part of nor- 
mal good operation. This should be the concept 
of authority. You can readily see that authority 
may change from period to period depending 
upon the objectives that are set. In addition it 
would be different for a man who is new on 
a job—the results expected of him would or- 
dinarily not be as great as those expected of 
(Continued on Pagel2) 
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If you are finding the many duties connected with employee food 
service operation to be an ever-increasing burden, why not turn your 
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satisfaction and reduced operating costs. 
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a well-experienced man. Dollar limits are too 
often inadequate and too inflexible. 


In our mind this understanding of authority 
is basic to any true concept of decentralization 
—an obsolute necessity if management wishes 
to capitalize on the basic drive and ingenuity 
of everyone in the enterprise and allow people 
to grow to utilize their fullest capacities. It also 
underlies the philosophy attendant on the real- 
istic application of the exception principle. In 
effect it more clearly defines the exception at 
each level. 


But defining the results or objectives that 
are expected of each individual and then giving 
him leeway is not sufficient. These alone can 
produce chaos. Firm accountability must be de- 
veloped all the way down the line, accountabili- 
ty for the accomplishments of sound objectives. 
In the past years, unfortunately, the trend has 
been away from sound accountability. For ex- 
ample, note the development in employee and 
management compensation philosophy. There 
has been a tendency to overweigh such items 
as education, experience, effort, industry com- 
parison, etc, as bases for compensation. Em- 
ployee compensation philoscphy must be re- 
vised so that it encompasses this principle; that 
all compensation should be looked at as sound 
incentive to get the results expected of each 
individual. This is necessary to force dynamic 
accountability throughout the operation. 


This is especially true, of course, when we 
analyze management compensation. Pay should 
reflect accountability for objectives. There 
must be adequate incentive at every level to 
encourage each manager to accomplish the re- 
sults expected. In the long run, pay is still view- 
ed by most employees as a symbol of accom- 
plishment. We have but scratched the surface 
in developing the various ways in which pay 
systems can be devised for all levels of manage- 
ment to provide the soundest possible basis for 
accountability. 

Results accountability has further implica- 
tions for employee appraisal. The tendency to 
rely on traits like judgement, initiative, etc., 
must get back again to appraisals based on the 
accomplishment of the objectives expected of 
the particular man on the job. To him this is 
still the soundest, the fairest, approach to ap- 
praisal, but it often requires new concepts of 
measurement. It requires more and more in- 


tensive planning ahead on the part of manage- 
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ment to set effective standards in the first place 
so each and every management individual is 
reasonably clear as to the objectives expected 
of him. This will require almost a revolution in 
typical accounting systems. Charges and ac- 
counts must be set up to reflect responsibility at 
each management level instead of being only 
adequate for final statements. It is only then 
that a man can be given the maximum leeway 
to exercise his own ingenuity, initative and ab- 
ility to devise effective ways to accomplish his 
objectives. It makes broader managers of men 
at every level. This will tend to lead away from 
strict procedures at every level (counter to the 
normal trend in any enterprise as it grows) and 
allow the broadest possible freedom on the part 
of the individual to operate in his own area. 
With the growth and complexity of opera- 
tions there has been an increased pressure to- 
ward centralization because of tcp manage- 
ment’s wish to be informed. This has had a 
strong influence on the development of record 
and accounting systems and through them on all 
individuals down the line. There is a tendency 
to develop detailed over-all final reports for top 
management with little interpretive reporting 
down the line. This has had some serious conse- 
quence on the development of individuals down 
the line. It has often provided a restricted, nar- 
row and one-sided approach to management by 
its overconcentration on cost (very often 
through budget systems). It has therefore fre- 
quently led to a warped appreciation of the ob- 
jectives of the enterprise. This in turn has had 
a strong retarding influence on the development 
of all management people, and, in fact, on the 
recognition of the innate possibilities for de- 
velopment of each management person. 
Accounting has not come to the fore as a 
stimulating force for creating a sound operation 
environment. Records must be developed ac- 
cording to a new concept of management con- 
trol. They should be looked at as offshoots from 
objectives. Their purpose should be to tell each 
management man (at every level of the eche- 
lon) where he is deviating so that he is able 
to take corrective action. If this is done ef- 
fectively, it tends to make managers of all men 
up and down the line. It tends to make authori- 
ty a reality rather than a superficial statement. 
We should point out, however, that such a 
management control is almost impossible with- 
out first setting the objectives we have men- 
tioned earlier. In addition control records must 
be changed in every period in light of the 
change in objectives that have been set. 


We should further point out some major 
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differences between a typical accounting system 
and an invigorating management control sys- 
tem. Since the purpose is to stimulate all peo- 
ple down the line to corrective action (and we 
should say early corrective action), the records 
or reports must be current. The deviations must 
be interpreted as soon as possible after they 
occur. However, these interpretations need not 
be accurate. All that needs to be pointed out is 
that there is a significant deviation. This will 
develop an entirely new concept in the account- 
ing field in that such records would not require 
the extreme accuracy now required. In fact, it 
would permit estimates, in many cases crude 
estimates, but it would require that these esti- 
mates be made promptly and to the person un- 
der control. This is a most exciting field for 
financial management in that it opens up new 
vistas of possible contribution to the effective- 
ness of the enterprise that have only been dim- 
ly realized. In addition, it makes management 
control an effective and invigorating tool for 
the forward development of every management 
man in the institution rather than a narrow in- 
vidious instrument for showing up the human 
fraility of any individual down the line. 


Here is a further area that must be ex- 
plored to make sure that an operation is truly 
effective. This is the area of policy. We must 
look at policies primarily as broad principles of 
corporate intent or philosophy allowing the 
maximum freedom possible at every level in 
meeting problems as they arise. From this point 
of view policies should be approached with the 
question: How broad can this interpretation be 
permitted down the line? There has been a con- 
trary trend in many industries and in many 
operations—that of trying to define by policy 
practically every procedure down the line. This 
has led to inadequate setups, to a severe restzic- 
tion on necessary individual decision-making 
and to repeated frustrations and lack of ac- 
complishment by people throughout the oper- 
ation. — In effect, policy is a limitation of au- 
thority. As such it should be as broad as possi- 
ble to permit maximum exercise of judgment 
throughout the operation. This “intent” ap- 
proach to policy will lead to fewer policies and 
to the real decentralization ‘‘defacto” that is 
needed. 


The enlightened management of the future 
must also carefully review all specific plans 
that impinge on the effectiveness of people. It 
would be wise to review the trends in employee 
benefit plans such as seniority plans, insurance 
plans, pension plans, etc. Are these all geared 
toward encouraging people to the most effect- 
ive results and to the greatest development of 
the individual? For example, pension plans 
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with twenty-year vested rights tend to increase 
the feeling of impotent frustration in a fifteen- 
year man who feels he should change jobs but 
can’t afford to lose his vesting. This has broad- 
er implications. It prevents fluidity of labor 
which might have been highly desirable, both 
for the sound development of the individual and 
for the quicker industrial development of areas 
with growth potential. 


As another example, seniority plans may 
also be profitably subjected to the same kind of 
penetrating analysis. It should be an obligation 
of management to work out sound principles 
for the development of seniority plans so that 
they result in the mosts efiective operation and 
at the same time provide the maximum degree 
of development and flexibility of the individual. 
Long periods of slow advancement for the man 
with ability tend to sour his initiative or chan- 
nel it into areas counter to sound management. 
Enlightened union -management negotiations 
must secure a sound compromise between the 
desire for reasonable job security and the pers- 
onal requirements of the individual for growth 
and self-expression. 


The same could be said of many other bas- 
ic employee policies that have been too quick- 
ly agreed to as being normal and desirable with 
out reflecting upon the possible consequences 
on the over-all objectives of the enterprise and 
on the development and freedom of the individ- 
ual. In our mind this is a basic obligation of 
management to re-analyze these plans and step 
by step develop a more effective philosophy 
for their application. 


There is a major challenge to the science 
of management in the years that lie ahead. In 
order for management to step forward and make 
its important contribution to society it must 
operate toward the growth of every individual 
man in the enterprise. To do this it must main- 
tain freedom for every individual as far as pos- 
sible — freedom to develop his own initiative, 
ingenuity and ability — and at the same time 
it must most effectively accomplish the object- 
ives of the enterprise. Management must meet 
this challenge. It is the best possible way to 
obtain most effective cooperation within any 
enterprise. Through the development of the 
individual it provides broader insight in the 
citizenry. It cannot help but permeate the re- 
lationships between all nations and develop fin- 
ally to be an all-pervading sound human rela- 
tions philosophy that will permit effective 
peace between nations, the maximum accomp- 
lishment and personal development of citizens 
in every nation, and the expedited growth of 
the standard of living for all. This can only be 
done by management, but only when manage- 
ment has developed and applied a philosophy 
that reaches down and raises the effectiveness 
and vision of every individual being managed. 
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The Personnel Executive In 


Quest of Professional Status 
Daniel H. Kruger, Ph. D. 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center 
Michigan State University 


. HERE IS considerable discussion these 
days concerning the professional status of many 
occupational groups. The term “professional” 
is being widely used and abused. The word has 
several meanings, some of which have distorted 
the usual connotation given to this term. For 
example, a football player signs a contract to 
play professional football. By being paid to 
play, he becomes a “professional,” that is, he 
no longer is an amateur. The term is also used 
to describe the quality of work: performed. 
Example, he does a “professional” job in cutting 
one’s hair. Finally, the designation is used to 
refer to characteristics of high prestige occupa- 
tions which conform to historically established 
technical or ethical standards. It is with this 
third meaning that we are here concerned. 

The personnel executive is seeking profes- 
sional status. In order to place this bid into 
proper perspective, the charact¢ristics of a pro- 
fession will be briefly examined. Against this 
background the duties of a personnel executive 
will be discussed. Imperfect as the yardstick 
may be, these duties will be measured against 
the characteristics of a profession in an effort 
to evaluate the claim. Finally, some general 
comments will be made on the validity of the 
personnel executive’s .claim for professional 
status. 


Characteristics of a Profession 


IN DISCUSSING the criteria of a profes- 
sion, we are, in effect, raising the question, 
“Does personnel administration possess certain 
distinguishable characteristics which substan- 
tiate the claim for professional status?” When 





we speak of professions, we usually think of 
medicine, law, engineering, or architecture. 
Flexner calls these the learned professions. 
They are learned because they have their roots 
deep in cultural and idealistic soil. These learn- 
ed professions, as contrasted with vocations, 
callings, or occupations— the. unlearned profes- 
slions— derive their essential character from in- 
telligence. The essence of the learned profes- 
sion. according to Flexner, “ ... resides in the 
application of free, resourceful, unhampered 
intelligence to the comprehension of problems.” 
Professions are altruistic in that they extol un- 
selfish concern for the welfare of others. The 
economic rewards accruing to the professional 
group are depicted as secondary in importance. 
The profession is said to be devoted to the pro- 
motion of larger and nobler ends than the satis- 
faction of individual ambition. 


Taeusch in his book, Professional and Bus- 
iness Ethics, discusses the characteristics of a 
profession: 


1, Limited and clearly marked group of 
men who are trained by education and 
experience to perform functions bet- 
ter than other persons; i. e., there is a 
mere limitation of numbers. 

2.Clear demarcation of function; i. e., a de- 
finite commitment to certain social 
functions, standard practices. 

3, Sufficient preparation and skill to dif- 
ferentiate it from amateur activities. 

4. Placing the welfare of the profession 
above individual economic gain; i. e., 
conduct in any particular set of cir- 
cumstances cannot be determined by 





Dr. Daniel H. Kruger joined the Michigan 
State University faculty in June 1957 as an as- 
sistant professor of economics and coordinator 
of personnel management services in the Labor 
and Industrial Relations center. His present 
position is that of assistant to the director, La- 
bor and Industrial Relations center and assist- 
ant professor of industrial relations. 

Before coming to Michigan State, Dr. Kru- 
ger was associate professor of management and 
director of the Commerce Extension Service at 
the University of Alabama. 

He served as program coordinator for for- 
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eign industrial relations trainees for the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, from 1951 to 1954. 

His undergraduate degree was earned at 
the University of Richmond in 1949. The M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees were received from the Un- 
iversity of Wisconsin in 1951 and 1954 respect- 
ively. 

Author of articles for professional maga- 
zines, Dr. Kruger is a member of the Industrial 
Relations Research association, Southern Econ- 
omic association, American Economic associa- 
tion and the American Association of University 
Professors. 
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his immediate chances of renumera- 
tion. 

5. Professional discipline on part of 
members, who bring disrepute to other 
members of the profession; i. e., to 
purge or eliminate unfit members, to 
exclude from membership those who 
fail to live up to a code or ethics or 
standards of conduct. 

Professor Yoder, who has written exten- 
sively on the subject of professionalization of 
personnel ' executives, calls attention to the 
nature cf the personnel jobs to be performed 
and the manner in which they are to be done. 
He focuses attention on performance and eva- 
It ates it by reference to the essential criteria of 
a profession. Among other criteria he includes 
the regular formalized exchange of informa- 
tion and experience among practitioners. These 
exchanges are facilitated in several ways, one 
of which is a professional association. Such an 
association prescribes standards of training, ex- 
perience, knowledge and skill which must be 
met by those who are admitted to membership. 
Yoder, like Flexner, emphasizes knowledge and 
continued research. Professional performance is 
earmarked by a “continuing attitude of learn- 
ing.” 


Objectives of the Organization 


A GAINST THESE criteria, discussed by 
Flexner, Taeusch and Yoder, the performance 
of the personnel executive is to be measured. 
The personnel executive exercises his skills in 
a particular organization. It is therefore neces- 
sary to examine briefly the objectives of the 
organization in order to place the personnel 
executive’s bid for professional status into 
proper perspective. Our concern here is with 
the business enterprise. The objectives of the 
non-business organization are, for the most 
part, the same as those of the business firm 
with one exception—the economic objective, 
i. e., profit. 

The central objective of the business en- 
terprise is to be a successful, economic, going 
concern. This means that the firm must pro- 
duce and distribute an acceptable product at 
a price at which at least covers costs. Survival 
is a minimum objective, but most firms aspire 
to more than just survival. They want to grow 
and prosper. They seek to earn a profit which 
is viewed as “reasonable,” “normal,” or ‘“‘safe.” 
The profit motive is of paramount importance. 
Realizing a profit depends on producing ac- 
ceptable products or services at prices which 
consumers will purchase. It should be re- 
membered that business, industry, and com- 
merce were institutions developed by society 
for satisfying the desires of its members for 
goods and services. These institutions were 
established to render service. Society rewards 
those who successfully render this kind of ser- 
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vice by permitting the managers and owners 
to continue to derive personal rewards and sat- 
isfactions from the enterprise. 

Another requirement of the enterprise, is 
to meet community and social obligations. This 
is a sine qua non of profitable business manage- 
ment. Sound business practices demand obser- 
vance of these obligations. When the enter- 
prise is misused or when it takes’ advantage 
of other groups, these practices eventually 
bring on puhitive actions. For example, when 
a company attempts to palm off inferior goods, 
consumers may ‘either turn to other producers 
or refrain from purchasing such goods ‘or ser- 
vices. When manufacturers employ cheap child 
and female labor to the ultimate disadvantage 
of both the individuals concerned and the com- 
munity, the government responds by enacting 
protective labor legislation for these groups 
of workers. Employers acting in concert to re$- 
trict competition have felt the pressure of an- 
ti-trust suits. There are many statutes which 
were enacted to cure abuses and malpractices 
of business and industry. 


The Role of the Personnel Executive 


H OW DOES THE personnel department fit 


into the pattern of operations created by these 
objectives of the enterprise? How does the per- 
sonnel executive assist the enterprise in reach- 
ing its objectives? A cooperative, stable, and 
productive labor force is essential to the suc- 
cessful long-term operation of the enterprise. 
Thus, it would appear that the primary func- 
tion of a personnel program is to achieve, on 
a long-term basis and at a minimum cost, the 
attitude level required for the maintenance of 
such a labor force. This attitude level is the 
composite of many forces. It includes the or- 
ganization climate, the quality of relationships 
between supervisors and subordinates, and be- 
tween subordinates. It encompasses the state of 
management and union relations. It is, es 
sentially, the quality of industrial goodwill 
existing within the organization. 

The personnel executive is concerned with 
the conduct of the personnel program. As a staff 
person, it is his responsibility to advise the 
executive management as the establishment 
of sound, useful and realistic personnel policies. 
These include, among others, effective selection 
and placement techniques, proper orientation 
of new employees, the application of sound 
training techniques, an equitable wage and 
salary program properly administered, and a 
systematic appraisal plan. 

To this end, his department must carry 
on procedurees comparable to market research 
and product engineering. He must know the 
details of operation of his company so as to 
understand the problems of both workers and 
operating executives. He must be familiar with 
current trends in’ personnel administration. 
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His personne] research, therefore, must be 
bo:h external and internal. Out of such research 
comes his “product design” in personnel au- 
ministration for the work force in his organiza- 
tion. These policies should be well related to 
the needs of both management and the em- 
ployees, to those who interpret them, and to 
whom they are directed. 

Policies are only so many words in a par- 
ticular combination. They take on meaning 
through action. Thus, the personnel executive 
devises ways to inform the work force of their 
existence. The personnel who are afiect-d by 
these policies — both line manageement and 
production workers — need to know of their 
existence and to understand their intent. 

The organization must have sound, useful 
and realistic personnel policies and must work 
continuously at the personnel function. Deai- 
ing with people is a continuous process. Indivi- 
dual equilibrium and cooperative team work 
both depend upon a sense of fundamen.ai con- 
tinuity in relationshipsand in conditions of 
work. All levels of management must attempt 
to ‘‘stay on an even keel” in their relations with 
employees. Necessary changes are ineviiable 
if the enterprise is to survive. These changes 
cannot be introduced without planning and 
forethought. Changes must be introduced in an 
orderly fashion. There are marked individual 
differences in the time required to assimilate 
and to adjust to new ideas, new relationships 
and new wo:-k routines. It should be remem- 
bered thai policies and programs which have 
taken months to develop cannot be assimilated 
by the employees in the time it takes to read 
a notice on the bulletin board. 

By its very nature, the personnel execu- 
tive’s job is never done. Policies once formulat- 
ed cannot be placed in the company annual 
and forgotten. Wage and salary programs are 
in constant need of re-examination; selection 
and placement activities need periodic evalua- 
tion; training is never done. Advising, coordin- 
ating and servicing are continuous functions. 

The personnel executive is considered a 
staff function. Operating management looks up- 
on him as a specialist. Theoretically, the per- 
sonnel executive’s job is to advise line manage- 
ment and to diagnose the stability or morale of 
the organization as an effective team. There 
is evidence which indicates that little time is 
spent by the personnel executive in developing 
and managing personnel programs. He does 
spend considerable time in selling personnel 
policies to operating executives. Often the lat- 
ter regard the personnel executive as being a 
barricade or an obstacle. This is not the place 
to discuss the intricacies of line and staff func- 
tions. The dilemma in which many personnel 
executives find themselves suggests that either 
the personnel executive has unsurped some of 
the functions and responsibilities of the opera- 
ting managers, or that the operating managers, 
in self-defense, have assigned incidental duties 
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to the personnel department which are not 
essential to the management of the worker 
or his work. 


Evaluation of the Quest 


| wae IS THE body of specialized know- 


ledge which constitutes personnel administra- 
tion” As was indicated earlier, the recognized 
professions have their specialized terminology. 
Each of these professions requires special 
knowledge and skill as a basis of uniform per- 
formance of standard practices and procedures. 
Specialized training is required before its mem- 
bers are permitted to utilize their particular 
skills and knowledge. Personnel administration 
does have its specialized body. of knowledge 
and its own terminology. The ever-growing 
volume of books on personnel administration 
indicate that the personnel function can be 
subject to scholarly description and analysis. 

The subject matter of personnel adminis- 
tration is not as yet clearly defined. While the 
personnel function is people oriented, there 
is more to personnel administration than the 
knowledge and effective use of human rela- 
tions. The theory underlying the human rela- 
tions approach assumes that “man can be moti- 
vated to work more productively on the basis 
of fulfilling certain social and psychological 
needs.” There was and still is a tendency for 
“human relations” to degenerate into mere 
slogans without having come to grips with the 
primary personnel function. It is conceivable 
that “human relations” is a facade for not hav- 
ing a well-defined personnel policy. I do not 
mean to imply that human relations are un- 
important. On the contrary, the concept of hu- 
man relations has made American manage- 
ment aware that the human resource requires 
“special handling” in terms of attitudes and 
methods. Insights into human relations provide 
a foundation tor manaeing the human resource. 
It is not the whole edifice. The major defect 
of this approach is that it “lacks any awareness 
of the economic dimension of the problem.” By 
the very nature of their job assignments, per- 
sonnel executives have to be “tough minded” 
in such matters as wage costs and productivity 
and competition. 


While there exists a body of knowledge, the 


personnel executive, as yet, has no common 
pattern of preparation. The educational back- 
ground of personnel executives is indeed vari- 
ed. They may be college trained or they may 
have acquired their claim for the position 
through experience alone. Those who are col- 
lege trained may have their degrees in either 
Economics, Law, Business Administration, En- 
(Continued on Page18) 
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Mr. Personnel Administrator 


Our Team is Your Team 


Our people are thoroughly trained, highly skilled 
consultants 
qualified to assist you in your many areas of responsibility 





Included on our nationwide staff are nurses, accident preven- 
tion engineers, underwriters, auditors, claims men and 
sales representatives — specialists in 
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Pioneer Underwriter of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance in America 
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gineering, Psychology, Sociology, Elementary 
Education, Greek, Literature, Police Administra- 
tion or Physical Education. Even with such di- 
verse educational background, it is conceivable 
that the personnel executive may be doing an 
effective job. The critical question, however, 
is whether the personnel executive can claim 
professional status solely on the basis of his 
ducational background and training. 

The functions of the personnel executive 
are not uniformly demarcated. The job descrip- 
tion of many personnel executives inciudes a 
hodge-podge of activities. He is a practical psy- 
chologist,an educator, an employment recruit- 
er, a wage (or salary) administrator, a nego- 
tiator, a “lawyer,” to mention a few of his areas 
of interest and concern. The profile of the per- 
sonnel executive has been blunted and blurred 
by these various jobs assignments. In some in- 
stances, the personnel department has been as- 
signed duties and responsibilities which are far 
removed from the administration of the per- 
sonnel function. The question may well be 
raised, ‘What is a personnel executive?” or, 
“Who is a personnel executive?” There is no 
clear universal perception of the personnel ex- 
ecutive. This position varies considerably from 
an employment interviewer at one end of the 
spectrum to a vice president with broad autho- 
rity and responsibilities at the other. The desi- 
gnation of personnel executives is not limited 
to a definite and marked group of persons. 


There are no prescribed eligibility require- 
ments for the personnel executive. There is no 
examination to take. In some instances, as in 
law, engineering and certified public accoun- 
tancy, before an individual can work at his 
profession, he is required to pass an examina- 
tion. The State, in an effort to protect the “pu- 
blic interest,’ has established for certain 
groups, eligibility requirements which are 
usually related to education and training. In 
law and medicine, all the members must be- 
long to their professional association before 
they can practice. There is no “closed shop” 
for personnel executives. 


The personnel executive group has no sanc- 
tion to rid itself of those individuals who en- 
gage in malpractice. Associations of personnel 
executives, such as the American Society for 


Personnel Administration, do have codes of 
ethics. There is, however, no meaningful disci- 
pline for violation of the principles of sound 
personnel administration. Who is to judge if 
there are violations of ethical principles? Mem- 
bership in the personnel associations can be 
cancelled, but beyond that little can be done. 


Without sanctions by his peers, the personnel 
A h 
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executive is at liberty to operate as he sees fit 
as long as he discharges his job responsibilities 
as perceived by his superiors. 


The nature of the employment relationship 
thwarts claims fer professional status. The per- 
sonnel executive discharges his job duties with- 
in the framework of a particular organization. 
He must operate within a range as defined by 
top management. The job description for the 
Personnel Executive is written by the top man- 
agement of a particular organization. The in- 
dustrial physician as well as the company at- 
torney and the engineer also discharge their job 
duties within the framework of a particular or- 
ganization. Their job duties, like those of the 
personnel executive, are subjected to business 
and technical pressures. It does seem, however, 
that the nature of the personnel function crea’es 
additional pressures. Emotions and social at- 
titudes affect the personnel function to a grea-er 
degree than ihey usually do the industrtial 
physician, the company attorney or the engineer. 
The personnel executive represents the com- 
pany and manages the personnel function as 
directed by the top management. 


One of the hallmarks of any professional 
group is its recognition and acceptance of a 
system of professional ethics and a strong sense 
of public responsibility. As a rule, profession- 
al groups are sensitive to the play of ethical 
standards in the decision made in the line of 
duty. Does the same sensitivity apply to the 
personnel executive? Perhaps it does, but 
there are situations in which there are conflicts 
between ethical personnel administration and 
the dictates of company policies. These are not 
always one and the same. The personnel ex- 
ecutive may want to advance ethical personnel 
administration but is not permitted to do so. 
Of course, he can resign from his position if the 
conflicts are repugnant. All too frequently, he 
accepts the set of values prevailing within the 
organization and carries out these policies. He 
may rationalize his behavior by convincing 
himself that by staying on the job he may be 
able to effectuate desirable change. 


It has been suggested that the personnel 
executive’s concern with ethical and moral val- 
ues differentiates his job from those of most 
other management officials. In Miller’s view, 
the personnel executive is “the custodian of 
the corporate conscience in the matter of the 
human use of human beings.” The personnel 
executive should exert every effort in getting 
all management personnel to make effective 
and efficient use of the human resources with- 
in the enterprise. He should concern himseif 
with how human beings are treated on the job. 
The maintenance of a stable, cooperative, and 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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How does it happen that some businesses are able to pe se ea 


maintain employee relations at peak level? 

What has been responsible for the vast gain in em- 
ployee cooperation experienced by these companies, the 
reduction in waste and costs, the rise in productivity 
and profits? 


AND FORMS” 


It gives you a continuous flow of tested ideas— 
ideas that have been proved by successful companies. 


. It gives you virtually foolproof procedures to follow 
in hiring employees. 


REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE 
“PERSONNEL PRACTICES 
if 


You'll find the answer — and with it the methods you 
can apply to get these benefits fo: your business — in a 
great new loose-leaf guide now being released by Pren- 
tice-Hall: PERSONNEL PRACTICES and FORMS. 


3. It passes on to you today’s most successful methods 
for training employees. 


4. It shows how certain companies are scoring close 
to 100% in selecting the right men for promotion. 


Personnel Practices That Build Profits 

Spelling out the employee relations methods that half 
a century of study, research, and experience have shown 
to be most successful, this wholly unique guide can 
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. It tells how the costly problem of absenteeism is 
being licked. 
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6. It explains how some of the best run companies are 
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worked wonders in cutting down costly 
e how can you most effectively handle such sensi- employee turnover. 
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e how can you stimulate your employees’ interest 
in their work? 


e how can you make your personnel practices a 
force for successful employee relations, lower 
turnover, and steadily rising company earnings? 
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It provides the actual wording you can 
use for incorporating the best policies 
clearly and effectively into your own 
company manual. 
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JACKSONVILLE — 





PHILADELPHIA — 


It was a big day both in attendance and in im- 
portance of the principal guest for the Phila- 
delphia Chapter at their March meeting. held 
at the Yachtsman Club. Over one-hundred 
members and guests turned out to hear L. L. 
Smith, Executive Vice-President of Kohler 
Company, recount the employee and labor re- 





The Jacksonville chapter had an 
excellent meeting in April con- 
cerning “role playing. Shown in 
a serious moment are (left to 
right) Ted Chalmers, President 
Bobby Reed, and (standing) Tom 
Miller, Training’ Director of Gulf 
Oil Co., speaker of the evening. 
Hank Oliphant was the Program 
Chairman. 


lations history of his company over the past 
decade. Flanking Mr. Smith at the head table 
are H. M. “Greek” Overly (Atlantic Refining 
Company) Chapter President and Dorothy Mas- 
terman McNeil (The Philadelphia Evening and 
Sunday Bulletin) Program Vice. President. 
(Photo by Schafer) 


























BASIC PERSONNEL 
; INSTITUTE TO BE HELD 


HE BASIC PERSONNEL INSTITUTE will 
be held during the week of October 2-6 at the 
beautiful Wisconsin Center building in Madi- 
son. ASPA members, who will be granted pre- 
ference, will pay a fee of $175. Non-members, 
may register for $200. The fee includes mater- 
ials but does not include room and meals. 

According to Dr. Donald Kirkpatrick, 
Chairman of ASPA’s Industry- Education Com- 
mittee, the response to the survey questionnaire 
was most gratifying. Over 600 responses were 
received with many enthusiastic comments and 
practical suggestions. Below are the results of 
the survey of ASPA members: 

Subjects in order of preferenee— Personnel 
Philosophy and Objectives, Personnel Policies, 
Salary and Wage Administration, Labor Rela- 
tions, Communications, Supervisory Training, 
Management Development, Employment Inter- 
viewing, Job Evaluations, Personnel Records, 
Organizational Planning, Testing, Employee 
Training, Employment Recruiting, Personnel 
Research, Inducting New Employees, Reference 
Checks, Safety and Health, House Organ and 
Recreation. 

Suggested date — No preference 212, Fall 
196, Summer 108, Spring 108. 

Suggested Conference Leaders — More 
than 75 “outstanding conference leaders” were 
suggested by the ASPA members who respond- 
ed. These leaders will be screened to select the 
best ones possible. 

The Planning Committee met at Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corporation in Sko- 
kie on March 28 to develop initial plans for the 
Institute. It was agreed that ASPA and the 
Management Institute of the University of Wis- 
consin would go ahead with the program. The 
program will be basic in approach and will be 
aimed at those relatively new to the personnel 
field and those who have specialized in one 
phase of personnel and need a broader under- 
standing of the overall personnel function. The 
results of the ASPA Survey will be used as the 
basis for programming. 

The one-week Institute will be scheduled 
sometime in August or September and will be 
held at the beautiful Wisconsin Center building 
in Madison. Enrollment preferences will be giv- 
en to ASPA members. 

Already, several ASPA members have ex- 
pressed a desire to send an enrollee to the pro- 
gram. If you want to be sure of space in the pro- 
gram (enrollment will be limited to 28 persons) 
send your tentative reservation to Paul Moore, 
Executive Vice President, ASPA, Kellogg Cen- 
ter, East Lansing, Michigan. 

The Planning Committee consists of the 
following ASPA members: Dave Harris (Pres- 
ident, ASPA), Paul Moore, Bill Miller, Russ 
Moberly, Ty Aho, and Don Kirkpatrick. Rep- 
resenting the University of Wisconsin Manage- 
ment Institute are Norm Allhiser, Director, and 
Jim Lee, who will coordinate the Institute. 
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ESIGNED to help graduating students 
with perhaps their biggest problem, an 


information packed booklet entitled “You and 
Your First Job,” is off the press and was dis- 
tributed in April by the Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations Association, Inc., Los Angeles, to 
Los Angeles City and County and Orange Coun- 
ty, California, school systems. 

Announcement of this special 50,000 copy 
printing by PIRA was made by Ralph Nelson, 
Personnel Director, Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California, and 1961 Chairman, 
PIRA Education Planning Committee, which 
produced the booklet. 

Nelson said the booklet, in its fourth year of 
publication, is intended for high school and jun- 
ior college graduates, and covers choosing, get- 
ting and keeping that first job. 

PIRA’s Educational Planning Committee, 
Nelson notes, is gratified by favorable accept- 
ance by school officials because PIRA ‘“‘has a job 
of helping business men and educators realize 
their common responsibility in preparing young 
people for careers. This booklet helps that ef- 
fort.” 

School officials in the Southern California 
area, he said, strongly endorse this PIRA pro- 
ject, and again have indicated they are eagerly 
awaiting distribution to their respective Los An- 
geles City and County and Orange County 
schools. 

Publication of “You and Your First Job” is 
jointly sponsored by 45 Los Angeles area firms 
and publicly supported organizations including 
airlines, banks, public utilities, aircraft and elec- 
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tronic producers, toy manufacturers and a 
broadcasting network. 

The sponsoring companies and school offi- 
cials are confident the booklet helps 12th and 
14th graders, but the companies themselves also 
benefit from it,” Nelson points out. 


‘Some of the 45 firms, such as Occidental 
Life, draw heavily on that age group for new 
employees. They find the booklet helps them on 
their way toward getting together with the new 
graduate with the end object of an employment 
situation satisfactory to all concerned. 

“Others of the 45 firms, even though not 
hiring from that age group, find a positive value 
in getting the book into the students’ homes so 
it can help build their corporate image in sur- 
rounding communities.” 

The booklet covers such matters and ques- 
tions as “should you continue your educattion?”, 
“what do you like to do?”’, “what job is best tor 
veu?”, “getting job leads”, “making the inter- 
view count”, “your conduct during the inter- 
view”, and “how to hold a job... and get 
ahead.” 

Other PIRA Education Planning Committee 
members who helped Chairman Nelson with the 
booklet are: 

John Hapke, Committee Vice Chairman, Ser- 
vice Division Manager, Standard Oil Co., El Se- 
gundo! Joseph W. Hawtorne, Civil Service De- 
partment General Manager, City of Los An- 
geles; Cecil W. Sutton, Jr., Personnel Manager, 
Solar Mfg. Co., Los Angeles; Fred Rhodes, 
Piacement Officer, Los Angeles State College; 
Dallas E. Livingston-Little, Placement Coordi- 
nator, Los Angeles Valley College, Los Angeles 
Board of Education; Lew Stearns, Personnel 
Manager, Techincal Products Division, Packard- 
Bell Electronics Corp., Los Angeles; 

Laurie Larsen, Training Administrator, 
Airresearch Mfg. Co., Los Angeles; Thomas A. 
Alexander, Industrial Relations Director, Star- 
Kist Focds, Inc., Los Angeles; Walter J. Pray, 
Personnel Service Director, Fullerton Union 
High School & Junior College Districts, Fuller- 
ton. 

COLUMBUS 

Under the able leadership of Program 
Chairman, Ray Wehner, February, March and 
April meetings were based on “The Real You.” 

With practically 100% participation, mem- 
bers are engaging in a monthly employee turn- 
over survey, under the direction of H. G. Mous- 
er. 

The club is also holding weekly conferenc- 
es on personnel training and interviewing, us- 
ing the “McMurray Training Films.” These 
films are supplemented with round-table discus- 
sions pertaining to their application by individ- 
ual members. The series, consisting of twelve 
weekly sessions of one hour each started April 
28, 1961, and are open to regular members and 
their associates and assistants. The sessions 
are creating considerable interest among the 
members of the Personnel Society of Columbus. 
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So! \ks 


Will YOU help YOUR Society — find and encourage every qualified Personnel 
Administrator to seriously consider the advantages and benefits of ASPA mem- 
bership? 


YOUR National Membership Committee is getting ready to launch our greatest 
Nationwide effort to bring ASPA and Personnel people together. 


And WE will need YOUR HELP — More about it in the next issue of TPA! 
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Left to 
Warren R. Philbrook, Vice President, ‘Walter 
W. Swoboda, Secretary, Donald W. Hare, Trea- 
surer, 


right: Joseph A. Metzger, President, 


NCIRC 

At a recent general membership meeting 
the Northern California Industrial Relations 
Council elected its officers and Board of Dir- 
ectors. This was the first secret ballot election 
by the over-all membership since the Council’s 
formulation in August 1960. Elected to oifice 
were: 

President—Joseph A. Metzger, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Smith Corona Mar- 
chant, Marchant Div., Oakland, Calif. 

Vice President—Warren R. Philbrook, Dir- 
ector of Personnel Administration, Food 
Machinery & Chamical Corp., San Jose, 
California. 

Secretary—Walter W. Swoboda, Manager, 
Industrial Relations, Dalmo Victor Co., 
Belmont, Calif. (ASPA Board Member) 

Treasurer—Donald W. Hare, Industrial Re- 
lations Manager, California and Hawaiin 
Sugar Refining Corp., Ltd., Crockett, 
California. 


Membership in the Council is rapidly ap- 
proaching the 200 mark. It is patterned in many 
respects after the Personnel Industrial Relations 
Association of Greater Los Angeles (PIRA), 
with three persons from each Bay Area County 
serving on the Board of Directors. Elected to 
the Board of Directors were: 

Alameda County—Vern F. Peak, Director 
of Personnel Procurement and Training, Kaiser 
Corporation, Oakland, Cailfornia (Three year 
term); Joseph A. Metzger, Industrtial Relations 
Manager, Smith Corona Marchant, Marchant 
Division, Oakland, California (Two year term); 
Francis A. Nichols, Personnel Director, Friden, 
Inc., San Leandro, California (One year term). 

Contra Costa County—Donald W. Hare, In- 
dustrial Relations Manager, California and Ha- 
walian Sugar Refining Corp., Ltd., Crockett, 
California (Three year term); William K. Gro- 
gan, Employee RelationsS uperintendent, E. I. 
Dupont De Nemours & Co., Antioch, California 
(Two year term); Emery C. Hughes, Supervis- 


or, Personnel Section, California Research Corp- 
oration, Ricmond, California (One year term). 
San Francisco County—Alfred J. Alstrom, 


Manager Personne! 
ment Corporatio: 


Division, Personnel Depart- 
Standard Oil Company of 
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California, San Francisco, California (Three 
year term); David C.Patrick, Director of Pers- 
onnel, W. P.Fuller and Co., San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia (Two year term); C. L. Vande Poel, 
Personnel Manager, San Francisco Office, Cal- 
ifornia Packing Corporation, San _ Francisco, 
California (One year term). 

San Mateo County—Walter W. Swoboda, 
Manager, Industrial Relations, Dalmo Victor 
Company. Belmont, California (Three year 
term); Paul M. Magoon, Director Employee 
Relations Section, California Metal Trades As- 
sociation; South San Francisco, California (Two 
year term); Peter D. Reiland, Manager of Pers- 
onnel and Industrial Relations, Schlage Lock 
Co., San Francisco, California (One year term). 

Santa Clara County—Warren R. Philbrook, 
Director of Personnel Administration, Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corporation, San Jose, 
California (Three year term); Leonard A. Mit- 
cheil, Director, Industrial Relations, Lockheed 
Missiles and Space Division, Sunnyvale, Cau- 
fornia (Two year term); Ray L. Wilbur, Jr., 
Personnel Director, Hewlett-Packard, Palo Al- 
to, California (One year term). 

There are many dedicated ASPA members 
in the Council who are looking forward to the 
day when the membership will vote to affiliate 
with cur national society. ASPA Board Mem- 
ber, Walter W. Swoboda, Secretary of the 
Council, reported progress on the matter of af- 
filiation in this way: “The entire matter of affil- 
iation rests with the membership. The Coun- 
cil has been in existance just about seven 
months. The main project of the Council at 
the present time is the development of sound 
programs and activities to serve the member- 
ship and further strengthen the Council in the 
area. Once this is accomplished, the matter of 
ASPA affiliation will be pursued. There are 
approximately 40 ASPA members in the Bay 
Area, of which about 27 are members of the 
Council. A gocd number of them are very ac- 
tive in trying to effect ASPA affiliation at an 
early date. 





Pictured above at recent joint dinner meeting 
of PIRA Districts 4 and 9, held at the Schlitz 
Los Angeles Brown Bottle, are from L to R, 
ASPA Director Bonar Dyer, Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions; Guest Speaker Dr. John R. Van de 
Water, prominent attorney and labor arbiter; 
ASPA Vice-President Region VI Rebert I. Ja- 
kus, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co.; PIRA District 
Chairman Harold A. Fisher, The Marquardt Co- 
rporation. 
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PIRA 

A joint dinner meeting of PIRA Districts 
No. 4 and No. 9 was held at the Sclalitz Los An- 
geles Brown Bottle. Guest speaker was Dr. 
John R. Van de Water, prominent attorney, 
management consultant and arbiter, who spoke 
on “The Last Year’s Developments in the Field 
of Labor Law.” ° 

Actually this was the second part of a pre- 
sentation to the Districts which originated in 
February and which so whetted the appetites 
of the members that a follow-on session was 
scheduled. 

Van de Water spent the first portion of his 
talk in an “overview” of past labor history and 
legislation in order to better set the stage for 
his topic. 

He aptly combined a very thorough techni- 
cal knowledge of his subject with an excellent 
delivery that kept the members transfixed 
throughout. 

The session closed with a question and an- 
swer period that extended well beyond the 
scheduled meeting closing, and which indicated 
the high degree of interest he had aroused in 
those preseni. 

HE LANSING CHAPTER is growing rap- 

idly in membership and is attracting new 

members through its diversified programs. 
Two meetings were held in March and April. 
The following information describes the wide 
range of subject topics which were selected for 
the members. 

At the March 7 meeting, Mr. Bert Whalen, 
Assistant Chief, Planning, Methods and Stand- 
ards Division, Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, Detroit, Michigan, spoke on “Man- 
power of the Sixties”. Citing vaYious statisti- 
cal figures, he pointed out that Michigan’s ec- 
onomic and population picture for the next ten 
years indicates tremendous growth upward. 
The expected flood of youngsters into the labor 
market makes it imperative that 80,00 jobs an- 
nually be created. Educationally, these young- 
sters will need a high school education or better 
to compete fer the jobs which will be service- 
oriented instead of being aimed at productive- 
type industry as it has been in preceding years. 
The personne] administrator will have to cope 
with a young and old group of workers, automa- 
tion, retraining workers, and more women em- 
ployees. 

The April 4 meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “Recent Developments in Workman’s 
Compensation” by Mr. Peter Munroe, General 
Counsel of the Michigan State Accident Fund. 
Singled out were abuses of the law and the “in- 
jury business” and “walking injuries” which 
plague Michigan employers. Today, the employer 
hires workers with all their infirmaties including 
back injuries and hernias and must face the con- 
secuences because the physical examination does 
not always show the defects an employee may 
possess. Personnel administrators must tighten 
up on the employment process to weed ou: pros- 
pective injury cases. 
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Attention! 


ALL MANAGEMENT MEN 
INTERESTED IN MOTIVATING 
EMPLOYEES TO GREATER PRO- 
DUCTIVITY (AND PROFITS) 


1. Motivating people means you’ve got to 


communicate, 
2. To communicate you must use words. 


3. To reach hundreds of employees you 


must use printed words. 


4. We publish printed words in the, form 
of booklets. 


5. If you believe that reading is of value 


in communicating ideas — 


AND IF THE MATERIAL READ IS GOOD 


—You must believe that tangible bene- 
fits result from that reading. 





6. We, guarantee our booklets will be read 


by employees. 


7. These booklets are on subjects you 
should be interested in — how to cut 


costs, importance of profits, need for 


quality, threat of competition, safety. 


8. LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES — 
NO OBLIGATION 





Employee Relations, Inc. 
Room 1101 PA 


19 West 34th Street, New York 1, New York 


Publishers of award winning booklets for 
business and industry. 
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Two ASPA members served on the committee 
to plan the 20th Anniversary of Civil Service 
banquet in Michigan. Michigan’s present civil 
service system reached its 20th birthday in Jan- 
uary of 1961. The role of the career state em- 
ployee in providing effective government is fre- 
quently overlooked by the public. This banquet 
and program with attendant publicity will help 
focus public attention on the. positive accom- 


Mr. Peter Munroe (standing), General Counsel 
of the Michigan State Accident Fund, discus- 
sing the Michigan Workmen’s Compensation 
Law and its recent developmentt, at the April 
4, 1961 meeting. 
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plishments of state employees. EVAN E. ES'TES 
(far right), Personnel Officer, Department of 
Mental Health, and present President of the 
Lansing Chapter of the American Society for 
Personnel Administration, served as General 
Chairman. FRANK B. KRUPIARZ (third from 
left), Ceief, Personnel Section, Health Depart- 
ment, served on the committtee. 
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The Personnel Management Association 

of the Greater Kansas City area, con- 

ducted their eighth annual conference on 
April 12, 1961 in cooperation with the Division 
for Continuing Education of the University of 
Kansas City. Speakers included W. F. McCurdy, 
Director, Department of Public Affairs, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, Dallas; Frederick B. 
Korsmeyer, Manager, Corporate Relations, So- 
cony Mobiloil Companly, Inc, New York; and 
Harold J. Mandl, Ph. D., Psychologist, Divsion 
of Indsutrial Mental Health, The Menninger 
Foundation. 


The Conference is unique in that the program 
is sectioned into conferences on Accounting and 
Finance, Sales and Retailing, Manufacturing 
and Engineering, and Scientific personnel prob- 
lems. 


Officers of the Association, which has just 
voted for 100% affiliation with ASPA are: 
President, Virgil S. Hanson; Ist Vice President, 
Willard Edwards; 2nd Vice President, Donald 
E. Biggs; Secretary, A. D. Carr; and Treasurer, 
Robert C. Davis. The Executive Committee con- 
sists of W. E. Dauer, J. M. Bradley, Marilee 
Frame, and Lyle Laughlin, ASPA congratulates 
the Greater Kansas City Management Associa- 
tion, both for its successful Conference ard for 
its affiliation. 
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WASHINGTON 

The Washington Personnel Association, fif- 
teen years old this month, was created by a 
small group of leading Washington personnel 
people to discuss manpower problems resulting 
from the influx of returning World War II vet- 
erans. It has now grown to a membership of 
104 leading firms representing the major por- 
tion of the 428,000 employees in private indus- 
try in the Washington metropolitan area as con- 
trasted with the 292,000 government employ- 
ees in this area. Among other services to its 
members, the Association provides quarterly 
reports on personnel turnover prepared by its 
Research Committee to pin-point unusual prob- 
lem areas. 

Nearly 30% of employee turnover in the 
metropolitan Washington area in the last half 
of 1960 came from reductions in force, accord- 
ing to these surveys. Dismissals for all reasons 
ranked well ahead of voluntary resignations. 
“This is in contrast to the area’s reputation of 
being ‘recession-proof,’ the committee states. 

Statistics were gathered from over 100 
sources, including government, manufacturing, 
retail trades, educational organizations, and ser- 
vice industries. The only counters to this trend 
were among educational institutions, which 
showed all turnover from resignations, and 
government employees, which had an 85% res- 
ignation rate. Of those resigning, 20% did so 
to find better jobs while 17% left the area. 

“As is usual during slow times, companies 
weed out less competent employees,” stated the 
Research Committee. “On the other hand, 
competition for top-notch people is quite in- 
tense. If anything, highly competent person- 
nel have been more in demand during the past 
nine months than in so-called normal times.” 

Problems of this nature, and hundreds of 
others, are the topics of discussions and studies 
of the Washington Personnel Association. En- 
couraged by an enthusiastic first meeting in 19- 
46, a permanent association was formed under 
the President, Dallas‘H. Smith, former Person- 
nel Director of Government Services, Inc. To- 
day, the Association boasts over 150 members 
representing department stores, banks, hotels, 
food stores, newspapers, transportation and 
utilities companies, educational and research 
institutions, real estate, advertising, hospi-als, 
manufacturing concerns, wholesaleing, and pro- 
fessional and service agencies. 

Except for the summer months, meetings 
are held on the fourth Thursday of each month, 
usually at the Kennedy-Warren in Washington, 
D.C. Programs usually include a speaker of 
note in the personnel or an allied field, touch- 
ing on a subject of general interest to members. 
The organization is designed primarily to meet 
the needs of private industry. Among the sub- 
jects are the exchange of ideas and information, 
individual development, the presentation of in- 
teresting and informational programs, all with 
the objective of advancing the professional stai- 
us of personnel work. 
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PERSONALITIES 


David W. Harris, President of 
ASPA, has been appointed di- 
rector of industrial relations for 
the Milwaukee Work's of the 
A. O. Smith Corporation, it was 
announced Thursday by Urban 
T. Kuechle, group vice president 
of Automotive Products and 
Capital Equipment. 

Harris was vice president of 
industrial and public relations 
for the Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwau- 
kee, before taking over his new duties. He is 
president of the national personnel group, 
American Society for Personnel Administration. 

Prior to joining Bucyrus-Erie, he was vice, 
president of industrial relations for the Trans- 
World Airlines, with headquarters in Kansas 
City, Missouri, for nine years. 

A native of Union City, Tennesseeg, he at- 
tended the University of Tennessee. 


Silvio Pucci, Personnel Manager 
of the Falstaff Brewing Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, has been 
elected Vice President of Region 
V, ASPA, to replace W. R. Kuhn 
who has moved from the Re- 
gion. 

Mr. Pucci has been employed 
in the St. Louis Brewing Indus- 
try since 1938, having started 
with the Columbia Brewing Co. 
which merged with Falstaff in 1948. He entered 
Personnel work in 1951. He has been a mem- 
ber of ASPA since 1956, and is an active mem- 
ber of the Industrial Relations Club of Greater 
St. Louis. He is also a member of the Associat- 
ed Industries of Missouri — Personnel Group 
Planning Committee. 


SHRI P. V. KALANARAMAN 
AUTO-BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

I was born on the 2nd day of October, 1924 
ina State by the name of PUDUKOTTAH (situ- 
ated in Madras State—India) which was then 
ruled by a native prince. While quite young I 
graduated, taking a B.Sc., in Chemistry. Af.er 
pursuing for about a year jobs in the chemical 
line, I joined a major firm in these parts by 
name M/s. T. V. Sundaram Iyengar and Sons 
who were dealing mainly with the products of 
General Motors. I served there about three 
years. 

While I was having my schooling, I had the 
unique privilege of being associated with the 
Rajah of my State who was in my age group and 
therefore had an opportunity of being coached 
along with him in games like Cricket, Football, 
Tennis and Hockey. This basic training and in- 
duction into these games stood me in good stead. 
Even in my teens I was a player of merit and 
with regard to Football I was taking part in 
tournaments of national standard. 

It could be said as a passing remark that I 
was not groomed for taking up a job pertaining 
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to labor relations. It was in the year 1947 that I 
was invited by my friend the Rajah to take up 
a job in the Pudukottah State as an Inspector of 
Factories. Consequently on the integration of the 
princely states with the adjoining territories, 
merged with the then Madras Province (now as 
by March, 1948, the Pudokottah State Was 
Madras State) and it lost its autonomous char- 
acter. 


Subsequently I was absorbed by the Madras 
Government and I functioned there in the 
capacities of an enforcing officer of various 
labor legislations and as a Counciliation Officer 
mediating in industrial disputes. I qualified my- 
self in this line academically by taking a post 
graduate diploma in Labor Welfare (including 
Personnel Management) from the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. I was drafted for this State owned Or- 
ganization, the Neyveli Lignite Corporation 
Limited where I am now. From April 1957, I 
have been mainly playing the role of an adviser 
to the Management and Industrial Relations 
with reference to Personnel Management and 
Industrial Relations. 


This is a multi-purpose industrial project set 
up for the mining of lignite and its utilization 
for the production of electricity by the thermal 
process, manufacture of fertilizer (Urea) and 
brisquettes of lignite for household consump- 
tion. It is now in the process of completion and 
work is in progress. It has been so planned 
that the different units will come into being at 
phased intervals and everything will be in full 
bloom within the course of 2 or 3 years. 


Ultimately it is expected that there would 
be about 8,000 in employment. To house all the 
personnel, a township is being built and a nas- 
cent society is getting homogenized. Thus, here 
one has an arena for gaining rich experience in 
the sphere of Personnel Administration. I had 
the fortune of being selected by the National 
Productivity Council of India in collobration 
with the U. S. Technical Co-Operation Mission 
to India as a member of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Personnel Management Team and I 
spent about 8 months in the United Kingdom 
and United States of America in 1959-60. The 
observation of the practices there has enabled 
me to prune to a certain extent the concepts and 
techniques as applicable to the conditions exist- 
ing here, in comparison with the ways in which 
they are practised in those countries. 


I am looking forward very enthusiastically 
to the unique chance that I have for imbibing 
more practical knowledge in all aspects of per- 
sonnel administration. I am pretty certain that 
I shall be getting due enlightenment and mater- 
ial for guidance from the American Society for 
Personnel Administration. 


I am proud that with my job, at this juncture 
when my country is in the midst of industrial 
revolution. I shall also be contributing to its 
progress and making it a luminary in the comity 
of nations. 
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EIBERT’S ROBOT FOOD SERVICE 


Automatic Merchandising Specialists 


Complete vending service 
Prompt 24-hour service 
Custom designed installations 
Fresh, selected merchandise 
Specially trained personnel 
Complete insurance 


Bonded, uniformed servicemen 


SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS ... 
QUALITY OUR TRADE MARK 


MI 6 6166 
StP TWX 527 


826 BERRY 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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WANTED 





Approved by State Health Dept. 








PERSONNEL 
CONSULTANT 


A respected and prominent 
management firm is seek- 


ing to add to its consulting 
staff a person with not less 


than 7 years of responsible 
personnel experience and 
possessing unusual profes- 
sional competence. 


Duties will be primarily 
executive recruiting and 
appraisal with other as- 
signments in areas such as 
management development, 
wage and salary, and or- 
ganization planning. 


Limited travel N.Y.C. lo- 
cation. Relocation Expen- 
ses are paid. 

Salary about $12,000 vary- 
ing with experience and 
ability. Benefits include 
profit-sharing opportuni- 
ties. Reply in confidence. 
Box ASP 441 125 W 41 St., 
NY 36. 
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Columbia, S. C. Votes 
100% ASPA Membership 


HE COLUMBIA PERSONNEL CLUB, or- 

ganized February 20, 1951, celebrated its 

tenth anniversary at their recent Febru- 
ary dinner meeting by announcing 100% mem- 
bership in the American Society for Personnel 
Administration. Three members of the original 
Steering and Planning Committee who organ- 
ized the Columbia Personnel Club ten years ago 
were present: Mrs. Pearl Tanner, retired pers- 
onnel manager, J. C. Penny Company; Mrs. 
Eurena Davis, coordinator for the University of 
South Carolina Extension Division and Mr. H. 
W. Kingman, Jr., personnel director, Belk’s 
Department Stores. 

Mr. George Ryder, presently Region IV 
vice president with ASPA, served as the first 
president of the Club. He was then personnel 
manager for Colonial Chain Stores in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, and is now employment 
and public relations manager for Colonial 
Stores, Inc., with headquarters in Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

The constitution for the Club provides that 
no one classification of industry, i.e., utilities, 
retailing, service, manufacturing, institutions, 
government and professional, shall be repre- 
sented in the Club by more than 25% of the 
total membership. This has the advantage of 
protecting the freedom to exercise democratic 
procedures in the Club’s projects, goals, etc. 
Since its inception meetings have been held 
every fourth Monday of each month, except in 
December when the meeting was held earlier 
so as not to conflict with the holidays. 

One of the first programs was conducted 
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The Planning Committee of 
the Columbia, South Carolina 
Personnel Club planned and 
conducted a Spring Personnel 
Conference in cooperation with 
the Extension Division of the 
University of South Carolina. 
The conference was held April 
6 through May 24. Members of 
the committee, seated, are Eur- 
ena Davis and W. H. Ferguson, 
and standing left to right, Fred 
Boye and John Stewart. The 
program was focussed upon the 
latest techniques of personnel 
procedures and methods neces- 
sary for profit to all organiza- 
tions, 


by Mr. Allen Suttle, presently personnel direct- 
or with J. P. Stevens & Co., Great Falls, S. C. 
He delivered a lecture on “The American Sys- 
tem of Free Enterprise.” This program was 
developed by the DuPont Company several 
years prior, but became so well known that it 
was turned over to the National Association cf 
Manufacturers for further processing. Using 
a system of flannel graph charts, Mr. Suttle 
explained to the members how the American 
System operates, and compared it with the two 
opposing systems of Socialism and Communism. 
Mr. Suttle pointed out that people go into busi- 
ness to make money and the customer is the 
person who makes the decisions as what pro- 
duce or service he will buy and at what price. 
Therefore, the customer has the controlling 
voice in our American system, But, Mr. Suttle 
went on to explain, there are people both here 
and abroad who are trying to wreck our sys- 
tem by offering people of this country some 
things that have short-term benefits, eventual- 
ly winding up in enslavement. 

The most recent program indicates the 
“forward look” of the Club and how it keeps 
pace with the latest developments in person- 
nel administration. Miss Susan Spruiell, pers- 
onnel relations supervisor with Southern Bell 
Telephone Company, presented a discussion on 
Pre-retirement Planning. Miss Spruiell ex- 
plained that Southern Bell Telephone Company 
in Columbia, South Carolina, began the first in 
a series of pre-retirement meetings, for em- 
ployees between the ages of 55 and 65, on March 
16 and 17, 1961. This series of two-day meet- 
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ings was initiated as an effort to help employ- 
ees come to a deeper realization that happiness 
in retirement is not an inherent right but comes 
more likely as a result of careful planning. The 
services of specialists in selected fields, from 
both inside and outside the company, were en- 
gaged to discuss subjects that an employee 
might wish to give consideration to in the mat- 
ter of his own retirement planning. Among the 
items covered were: the company’s pension 
plan, Social Security benefits, the company’s 
a.isurance program, a medical doctor’s com- 
ments on the aging process, an attorney’s dis- 
cussion of whether or not to have a will, a bank 
trust officer‘s views on income planning for 
retirement living and a commercial insurance 
represen.ative’s explanation of the various op- 
tions contained in the type of commercial insur- 
ance policies held by many of the conferees. 
The concluding portions of the agenda were 
designed to give the individual employee the 
opportunity to do some constructive, objective 
and realistic thinking abount not only where 
he or she will live, but also what he or she will 
do during retirement. 

This year the Columbia Personnel Club is 
co-sponsoring a Personnel Management Course 
with the University of South Carolina. This 
is a nine-week course from April 6 through 
June 1, 1961, meeting for two hours each week 
on Thursday nights. The course is offered for 
$15.00 per person. The theme is “Increasing 
Profits Through Effective Personnel Relations.” 
The course is designed primarily to assist per- 
sons concerned with the organization, planning 
and administration of personnel programs, ra- 
ther than those persons who are interested in 
standpoint. However, any person connected 
with personnel matters should benefit from the 
program. Subjects include personnel policies 
in the field of Personnel Management; Employ- 
ment—Selection and Placement; Employee De- 
velopment; Salary and Wage Administration; 
Employee Benefits and Services; Employee Re- 
lations and Communications; Labor Relations; 
and Community Relations. A course of this 
type is of valuable service to the City of Colum- 
bia and surrounding communities, and enjoys 
enthusiastic acceptance by the businessmen in 
the area. It is also an excellent media for pro- 
moting good personnel administration in keep- 
ing with the Club’s objective, “To develop more 
effective personnel managers through the in- 
terchange of ideas, methods, and experiences.” 

Each year the Club invites the managers of 
each company represented, their wives, and 
members’ wives to attend the last meeting 
which is held during the month of May. This 
event is called the “Bosses and Ladies” night. 
One of the most successful was held in 
May 1960. The attendance at this affair was 
more than double that of a year ago. Member- 
ship and interest in the Columbia Personnel 
Club is increasing. The Columbia Personnel 
Club is becoming an effective part of the com- 
munity. 
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MIAMI 

Above are shown the members of the Pers- 
onnel Association of Greater Miami who re- 
cently became members of ASPA. They are, 
left to right, standing: Larry Boyajiam, Bill 
Bitter, Joe Brown, Ross Platts, Kent Quantius, 
Chuck McKee, Joe Darrey, Roger Williams, Ed 
Noulin, and Bruno. Sitting: Zack Cullens, Helen 
Correia, Robert Green, and Constance Vernon. 
Not shown are Helen Paredes, Ronald Davis, 
and Bob Harrison, who also became members. 


LEE VINCENT NAMED 
“OUTSTANDING PERSONNEL STUDENT” 


Lee D. Vincent, graduate student of the 
University of Maryland, has been named “Out- 
standing Personnel Student” of the year by the 
Washington Personnel Association. Lee is a 
native Washingtonian who graduated from 
Western High School in 1956. He earned the 
Bachelor of Science degree with first honors in 
Business Administration from the University 
of Maryland in 1960 and will receive the Mas- 
ter of Business Administration degree from that 
institution in June. He studied International 
Business Economics at Harvard University on 
a special scholarship in 1959. 

As the year’s outstanding personnel stu- 
dent, he will be the first recipient of the “Ern- 
est V. Connolly Memorial Award.” This was es- 
tablished as a tribute to the late Ernest Connol- 
ly, former Assistant Director of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service for D. C., in recognition of his 
contritbution to the Washington Personnel Asso- 
ciation as a founder and as one of its most loyal 
supporters. This award is being given annually 
on a rotating basis to an outstanding personnel 
student of the University of Maryland, George 
Washington University, or The American Uni- 
versity for excellence in personnel studies and 
promise shown in a personnel capacity. 

In addition to studying at the University, 
Lee is a member of Beta Gamma Sigma, nation- 
al business honorary society, and of the Wash- 
ington Ballet Guild, and has been a member of 
the Society for Advancement of Management. 
He will receive his award at the May 25 meet- 
ing of the Association at the Kennedy-Warren. 
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Jack Linzie, 1960 ASPA President, receives a 
Presidentt’s Clock Award from Leonard J. 
Smith at the Thirteenth Annual Conference 
Award Luncheon. 
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Walter C. Mason, first president of ASPA, re- 
ceives a Life Membership Plaque from Presi- 
dent David W. Harris at the Thirteenth An- 
nual Conference Award Luncheon. 

















Left is Ray Davies receiving a life Membership 
Plaque of the American Society for Personnel 
Administration from the National President, David 
W. Harris. 











13th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The 13th Annual Conference (“The one in 
61”) held in Minneapolis, May 2-3-4, was con- 
ceded to be the most successful in the history of 
ASPA. It was attended by 400 people from 29 
states and Canada. 

Recognition for traveling the greatest dis- 
stance to attend, goes to William’Mackey, from 
Mi. Edgecumbe, Alaska. Mackey is _ District 
Director of Region III for Alaska. 

The speakers were, without exception, au- 
thoritative and articulate. Fun highlights were 
the trip to the famous “Old Log Theatre.” fea- 
turing a dinner and special show; the Annual 
Social Hour and Banque: at whicn wr. Geuise 
Heaton was_the speaker; and, for the ladies— 
G.-ayline sightseeing tours, a visit and luncheon 
at the famous Betty Crocker Kitchen, and a be- 
hind the scenes tour of ‘“Southdale”, the world’s 
largest and most modern shopping center. 

Other highlights included the award of an 
Atmos Clock (the gift of Longines-Wittnauer 
Clock Co., Inc.) to Jack Linzie, 1960 ASPA 
President, and Life Membership Plaques _ to 
Walter Mason and Ray Davies. (See _ photo- 
graphs opposite.) 

The finest array of exhibits ever to be dis- 
played at an ASPA Conference crowded the 
large new Exhibits Hall at the Hotel Radisson. 
Represented were the following: 

Automatic Canteen Company of America, 
Chicago, Illinois 
L. G. Balfour Company, Attleboro, Mass. 
Blue Cross-Minnesota Indemnity, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
- The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. : 
Clark, Channel, Inc., Stamford, Connecticut 
College of St. Thomas Management Center, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Eibert Coffee Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
Employee Relations, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Employers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
Interstate Vending Company, Chicago, Il. 
Josten’s, Owatonna. Minnesota 
Medic-Alert Foundation International, 
Turlock, California 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
National Foremen’s Institute, 
New London, Connecticut 
Nationwide Food Service, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Pepsi-Cola Company, New York, N. Y. 
Perceptual Development Laboratories, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Robbins Company, Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Smith Enterprises, Inc., Rock Hill, So. Car. 
University of Minnesota Industrial Relations 
Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Wisconsin Management Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wisconsin 
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YOUR OFFICE GIRLS 
NEED LOVIN’ CARE 


Your office girls are at their best when they 
are happy with their jobs. When they feel 
that way, they become a valuable asset to 
your company. 


That’s why so many organizations see the 
smart business sense in JUST BETWEEN 
OFFICE GIRLS, the lively new publication 
designed to boost morale in the office. 

Written by a staff of women who understand 
a woman’s point of view, OFFICE GIRLS is 
chock full of helpful hints to make your girls 
feel apprecia‘ed and more important to your 
company. In addition, it gives them valuable 
little shortcuts to improve their work. It con- 
tains no advertising and has no axe to grind 
except that of producing healthy human re- 
lations and making your office girls more 
loyal and valuable to your company. 

Specifically designed to improve any office 


program, OFFICE GIRLS contains such in- 
formative topics as: 
HOW TO IMPROVE TYPING 
FASHION TIPS 
IMPROVING TELEPHONE MANNERS 
HOW BONERS HAPPEN ( and how to 
catch them) 
15 REMINDERS ON TAKING DICTATION 
HELPING MAIL TO GO 


PLUS muiny other helpful hints for improving 
the overall effectiveness of your office. 


Why not take this opportunity to provide 
every one of your girls with this valuable 
publication at the quantity discount rates 
shown below, Simply fill in and mail the or- 
der blank and we will send you the next issue 
the moment it is off the press. The cost is 
nominal, but we can promise you that the 
benefits will be tremendous. 


THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS PRACTICE 
100 GARFIELD AVENUE, 
NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


Please enter our introductory one-year sub- 
scription for ........_. copies of JUST BE- 
TWEEN OFFICE GIRLS, to be sent to us on 
the 10th and 25th of each month, payable at 
the following rates per issue, plus postage. 
We understand that the minimum order is 5 
copies. 


5 to 100 copies __..__--_ 20c each 
101 to 200 copies ........_ 19¢ each 
201 to 500 copies __.____-. 18c each 
501 to 1000 copies .....____ 17¢c each 

1001 to 2000 copies __--__--_ 15¢ each 
200! and over .<.-......... 13c each 


MINIMUM ORDER: 5 COPIES 


You are to bill us annually, the total tax- 
deductible cost not payable until 10 days after 
we receive the first issue. It is understood 
that we may increase our order at anytime 
and still qualify for the special discount rates 
above. 
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Richard W. Lamberton, (left), 
receives plaque in recognition of 
outstanding service as Chairman 
of the Thirteenth Annual Con- 
ference from ASPA President 
David W. Harris. 











LEADERSHIP 
WORKSHOP 
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A chapter officers leadership workshop 


was a stimulating prelude to the 13th Annual 
American Society for Personnel Administration 
conference, May 2-3-4, in Minneapolis. 


The two and one-half hour workshop, held 


the night before the opening of the conference, 
was a real “shirt-sleeve’”’ session in the words 
of the presiding ASPA officer, Theo. K. Mitch- 
elson, First Vive President. Some 50 ASPA 
members attended the program, which featur- 
ed nine speakers, all of them present or past 
chapter presidents. 


Their “rapid-fire” presentations were fol- 


lowed by panel discussions. 


The “idea-exchange”’ program was based 


on an interest survey made of the officers of 
the 40 ASPA chapters and tailor-made to their 
needs and requests, Mitchelson, Regional Pers- 
onnel Manager for State Farm Insurance Com- 
panies, Jacksonville, Fla., pointed out. 


Dr. Reign Bittner, Prudential Insurance 


Co., Minneapolis, and President of the Twin 
Cities Personnel Managers association, was host 
chairman for the event. 


The nine speakers and their subjects: 
“Effective Program Planning,” Richard E. 
Baumhardt, General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


“Chapter Participation in Personnel Research 
Projects,” Dr. Richard Calhoun, Profes- 
sor of Personnel Administration, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


“On Attracting and Keeping New Members,” 
Harold C. Martin, Farm Bureau Cooper- 
ative Assoc., Columbus, Ohio. 


“Stepping Stones,” Bert Walter, Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 


“Effective Communications and the Person- 
nel Administrator,” Ray Davies, A.S.P.A. 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


“Building Mutually Beneficial Industry-Edu- 
cation Relations,’ Merlin C. Landberg, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


“Stimulating Participation and Building In- 
terest,” R. M. Oliphant, Gulf Life In- 
surance Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


“Indoctrinating New Members,” Ted Chalm- 
ers, Southern Bell Telepone & Telegraph 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


“Student Chapter Affiliation,’ H. Maurice 
Overly, Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia. 








credit union helps 


a NG 


the personnel manager 


A CREDIT UNION reduces or elimi- 
mates garnishments, pay advances, 
time off for financial transactions. 
The CREDIT UNION means less 
problems for management and high- 
er morale for all employees. 


A CREDIT UNION helps all employ- 
ees. It does not accept only the 
good risks and refuse the rest. Mem- 
bers can get emergency help from 
the CREDIT UNION when other 
lenders would turn them down— 
even in the middle of the night. 


A CREDIT UNION requires only 
management’s friendly interest — no 
management time or legal responsi- 
bility. Employees own the CREDIT 
UNION and run it themselves. 


A CREDIT UNION ranks as a prime 
employee benefit, though it costs em- 
ployers little or nothing. Because of- 
ficers ar@ unpaid, the CREDIT 
UNION can pay good returns on sav- 
ings, charge a low rate on loans—and 
provide life insurance without extra 
cost. The CREDIT UNION helps at- 
tract and hold good people. 


Each credit union is chartered 
under state or federal law as a 
nonprofit corporation of and for 
its members. It is supervised and 
regulated by the government. 
For more details write 


Credit Union National 


Association 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 











(Continued from page 18) 
productive work force depends, to a very large 
degree, on the quality of on-the-job treatment. 
This can hardly be the basis of any claim for 
pvotessionalism. The business agent of a un- 
ion is also concerned with on-the-job treat- 
ment of its members and he has notions as to 
what constitutes “the human use of human be- 
ings.” No one, to myknowledge, has suggested 
the proressionalization of the business agent on 
this basis. 


One criterion of a profession is its atti- 
tude towards knowledge and research. Pers- 
onnel executives are devoting more attention 
to both the acquisition of knowledge and pers- 
onnel research. The large and _ impressive 
growth of continuing education programs for 
personnel executives is evidence of their inter- 
est. There are numerous educational programs 
being conducted by universities, and such 
groups as the American Management Associa- 
tion, the American Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration, and other personnel groups 


There is a growing awareness of the im- 
portance of continuous personnel research. 
Emphasis is being given to the development 
and advancement of new improved personnel 
administration principles, methods and prac- 
tices. There is an ever-increasing flow of arti- 
cles and papers on various aspects of personnel 
administration through which information on 
current experiments and developments is dis- 
seminated. It is encouraging to note that the 
articles are being written by practitioners as 
well as faculty members. 


The personnel executive does exercise his 
skills largely for the benefit of others; i.e., the 
labor force in his organization, through the 
formulation of appropriate personnel policies. 
One can hardly say that he is solely motivated 
by altruism. His job is to assist the organiza- 
tion in reaching its objectives. His concern is 
with making the personnel function effective. 
There is little available evidence to suggest 
that the personnel executive’s being a profes- 
sional man would facilitate the enterprise in 
achieving its objectives. Professional status 
would probably contribute to a better accept- 
ance of the personnel executive and his policy 
recommendations. The personnel ‘executive 
makes his contribution on the basis of his use 
of skills, just as the corporation lawyer. The 
test, it would seem, is not the amount of pro- 
fessional status possessed by each, but their ef- 
fectiveness in relating their particular skills to 
the organizational objectives. 

With the criteria of a profession as a yard- 
stick, what can be said about the personnel ex- 
ecutive’s claim for professional status? Does 
he meet the test? Our examination suggests 
that the evidnece is not conclusive that the 
personnel executive has attained professional 
status. He does meet the criteria in certain 
respects; e.g., possessing a body of specialized 
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knowledge, and emphasizing research. In many 
respects, he does not; e. g., no clear demarcation 
of functions, open entry, no_ specialized 
training, no professional discipline, lack of ap- 
propriate sanctions, ever-present potential con- 
tlict between dictates of company policy and 
professional ethics. It would thus appear that 
the current position of the personnel executive 
does not merit his claim for professional status. 
Although he may desire it, this is an insuffi- 
cient justification. It makes little sense to 
state, “I’m a professional because I proclaim it.” 
S.atus and recognition cannot be claimed on 
such egotism. 


The problems and prospects of obtaining 
professional status are replete with many form- 
idable barriers. We may be “drifting towards 
professionalism” but it will be a long voyage. 
We may have # <onse of direction, but no ef- 
fective rudder. The elements are beyond the 
control of the personnel executive. It is the top 
management which writes the job description 
and evaluates performance. The ‘“‘drifting’’ is 
further complicated by the nature of the pers- 
onnel executive groupe It is a heterogeneous 
complex which speaks with many voices — 
some clear, some discordant. Perhaps profes- 
sional status can be more readily achieved at 
some future date by concentrating more, at the 
present, on occupational competency. Status 
and recognition may well come through credit- 
able workmanship. Discussions on profession- 
al status may clarify our thinking and point out 
the “rocks and shoals” which stand in our way. 
It will, however, take more than just discussions 
to accentuate the “drift.” 


The individual personnel executive cannot 
win the battle for professional status alone: He 
must have the backing of-a strong professional- 
oriented society, vitally interested in advancing 
the cause. The personnel executive needs a 
“voice,” which can be heard. Effective collect- 
ive action is needed. By this I mean personnel 
executives giving full support to a group which 
can formulate and implement _ standards. 
Through aggressive and competent individual 
action, supported by strong body of like-mind- 
ed persons dedicated to advancing personnel 
administration to professional status, the quest 
may well be realized. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Abraham Flexner, UNIVERSITIES, AMERICAN,ENGLISH, 
GERMAN, Oxford,New York, 1930, p. 29. 

2 IBID, p.30. 

3 IBID, p. 30. 

4 Carl Taeusch, PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ETHICS, 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1926, pp. 13-27. 

5 Dale Yoder, PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND INDUST- 
RIAL RELATIONS, 4th edition, Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, 1956, p. 25. For other references to articles by Yoder 
on this subject see footnote Number 15, p. 25 and Number 16 
on page 26. 

7 Before an engineer is entitled to be called a registered pro- 
fessional engineer, he must successfully pass an examination 
administered by a state board. 

8 Frank B. Miller, “Why I’m for Professionalizing’’, PERS- 
ONNEL JOURNAL, July-August, 1959, p. 91. 

9 IBID, p. 91. 
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Every hour Blue Cross pays a hospital 
bill of $1,000 Or MOTe... From the standpoint of longer 


and healthier lives, today’s modern hospital care is the best bargain in 
history. And Blue Cross is an important part of this history. By working 
in partnership with your hospital, Blue Cross is simply providing another 
hospital service. While the operating room, pharmacy and x-ray laboratory 
provide for your actual health care needs, Blue Cross is the hospitals’ own 
plan to help you provide for the costs of these services. During 1960, over 
$39,794,000 in hospital benefits were provided to members—this was 95.8 
cents of every income dollar. Dollars and sense evidence that Blue Cross 
is... Always There . . . When You Need Care! For information, write: 


Minnesota Hospital Service Assn., 2610 University Avenue, St. Paul 14, Minnesota 
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The Aims and Purposes of ASPA 


To strive for higher standards of performance in every phase 
of personnel administration. 


To provide an ethical, central, national clearing house of au- 
thoritative data and information. To disseminate this informa- 
tion and encourage the wide-spread usage of better methods 
toward the goal of more harmonious cooperation between 
management and labor. 


To gain recognition of and acceptance of the concept that 
personnel administration is one of the five basic branches of 
all management, equal to, and often more important than, 
any of the others. 


To serve in the true spirit of and in accordance with the 
society’s code of ethics. 


The Officers of the American Society for 
Personnel Administration — 1961 


PRESIDENT 


DAVID W. HARRIS — Director of Industrial Relations, 
Milwaukee Works — A. O. Smith Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 

THEO K. MITCHELSON -- Regional Personnel Manager 

State Farm Ins. Companies, Jacksonville, Fla. 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 

PAUL E. JACOBS -- Director of Personnel, General Tire 

and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


TREASURER 


MRS. CHRISTINE R. WINSTON -- Director of Personnel 
Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Virginia 


SECRETARY 
EMMA LOU WORTHINGTON Personnel Manager 
The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


PAUL L. MOORE Executive Vice President 
Room 16, Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich. 


REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 


ROBERT V. HOFSTETTER 
Director of Employee Relations 
C. Schmidt & Sons, Inc. 
PhiladeP2la, Pennsylvania 


REGION I 


GLENN R. WILSON 
Manager of Industrial Relations 
Gate City Steel, Inc. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


REGION II 


. MICKELSON 
Manager, Education and Training 
General Electric Company 
Hanford Atomic Products Operation 
Richland, Washington 


REGION III 


GEORGE A. RYDER REGION IV 
Division Employee & Public Relations Manager 
Colonial Stores, Inc. 

Jacksonville, Florida 


SILVIO PUCCI 
St. Louis Plant Personnel Manager 
Falstaff Brewing Corporation 
St. Louis, Missouri 


REGION V 


ROBERT I. JAKUS 
Manager of Industrial Relations 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company 
Van Nuys, California 


REGION VI 


DIRECTORS 


C. Calvert Hines 
Carl J. Kaiser 

Earl D. McConnell 
Bert M. Walter 
George Trombold 
John A. Moore 
Norman Ziegler 
Richard P. Calhoon 
John P. Crane 
Bonar Dyer 
Charles W. Davis 
Joseph T. Gresh 
Leslie Martin 
Walter W. Swoboda 
H. Maurice Overley 
Russell L. Moberley 
Edward S. Friend 
Norman White 
Jack W. Smith 
John Ewing 


Washington, D. C. 

Los Angeles, California 
Detroit, Michigan 
Buchanan, Michigan 
Wichita, Kansas 
Waynesville, North Carolina 
Detroit, Michigan 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Burbank, California 
Toledo, Ohio 

New York, New York 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Belmont, California 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Teterboro, New Jersey 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 














